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Because  this  issue  of  Friends  Bulletin  is  devoted  to 
Friendly  causes,  I would  like  to  direct  your  attention  to  a 
couple  of  concerns  that  have  not  received  the  consideration 
they  deserve. 

Recently,  there  has  been  growing  concern  about  the 
physical  abuse  of  pinatas,  often  by  children  who  are  encour- 
aged in  this  Un-Friendly  practice  by  insensitive  adults.  Lucy 
Fullerton  of  University  Meeting,  and  a member  of  the  FB 
Board,  gave  me  a button  that  said,  “Stop  the  Senseless  Beating 
of  Pinatas.”  I am  pleased  to  report  that  the  “Save  the  Pinata” 
movement  initiated  by  the  children  of  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  is  apparently  spreading 
(see  FB,  Sept.  1999).  Those  who  would  like  to  join  in  these  efforts  are  urged  to  contact  Fer- 
dinand who,  as  you  may  recall,  owes  his  life  to  the  compassion  of  our  Quaker  children.  Fer- 
dinand can  be  reached  at  ferdinandpinata@aol.com  or  c/o  the  editor. 
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hold  in  the  Light  is  the  impending 
“chocolate  crisis.”  This  is  no  laughing  mat- 
ter, Friends!  Due  to  diseases  caused  in  large 
measure  by  plantation  farming  practices,  the 
world  may  face  a shortage  of  chocolate  in 
the  next  decade  or  two. 

The  fate  of  chocolate  growers  was  dis- 
cussed by  an  Irish  Friend  named  Natasha 
Harty  in  Friendly  Word  (Autumn,  1997). 

She  wrote  about  the  exploitation  of  choco- 
late-producing farmers  in  developing  na- 
tions, based  on  what  she  learned  at  a meet- 
ing of  the  Quaker  Economic  Council  of  Europe. 

These  methods  yield  high  short-term  profits,  but  are  impoverishing  farmers  and  de- 
stroying the  ecosystem  that  make  cocoa  production  possible. 

Yet  the  situation  is  not  hopeless.  According  to  Carol  Yoon  in  “Chocoholics  Take  Note: 
Beloved  Beans  in  Peril”  (New  York  Times),  “an  unusual  alliance  of  manufacturers  and  envi- 
ronmental groups  has  formed  to  prevent  what  for  many  people  around  the  world  would  be  a 
disaster  of  gigantic  proportions:  a shortage  of  chocolate.” 

The  challenge  facing  chocolate  growers  and  traders  is  how  to  make  small-scale,  sus- 
tainable chocolate  production  profitable  in  the  near  future. 

British  children  are  being  sensitized  to  this  issue.  According  to  The  Friend,  an  inde- 
pendent British  Quaker  publication,  “children  in  churches,  schools,  and  youth  clubs 
throughout  Britain  and  Ireland  are  being  encouraged  by  Christian  Aid  to  set  up  Chocolate 
shops.  By  selling  Divine  fairlytraded  chocolate,  the  charity  hopes  to  teach  children  where 
chocolate  comes  from  and  how  growers  in  Brazil  and  Ghana  are  affected  by  its  produc- 
tion” (11  Feb.  2000).  I am  pleased  to  report  that  a Canadian  company  called  “La  Siembra” 
has  taken  steps  to  insure  that  its  chocolate  is  organic,  “shade-grown,”  and  produced  by  “fair 
trade”  cooperatives  in  Central  America.  Information  about  this  friendly  outfit  can  be  ob- 
tained at  http://www.lasiembra.com.  Chocophilic  Friends,  take  note! 
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Our  Animal  Kin 


By  Gracia  Fay  Ellwood 

Orange  Grove  Meeting 

The  Quaker  affirmation  of  the  presence 
of  the  Inner  Light,  or  “that  of  God,” 
in  every  one,  is  usually  understood  to  be 
the  heart  of  our  spirituality  and  our  prac- 
tice. From  it  stems  our  testimonies  to 
Equality,  Simplicity,  Truthfulness,  Peace, 
and  Community.  Friends’  long  traditions 
of  transcending  narrow  provincialisms  and 
nationalisms,  of  opposing  war  and  capital 
punishment,  of  leadership  in  the  work  for 
justice  in  race,  class  and  gender  relations, 
all  find  their  source  in  commitment  to  the 
reality  of  the  Divine  within  all. 

Although  George  Fox  spoke  of  unity 
with  the  creation,  for  the  vast  majority  of 
Friends  until  the  1980s,  the  “every  one” 
who  bears  “that  of  God”  has  been  the  hu- 
man person.  Most  Friends  have  shared  the 
widespread  assumption  of  an  uncrossable 
moral-spiritual  boundary  between  human- 
ity and  the  rest  of  the  world,  “resources” 
thought  to  be  given  to  us  for  our  use.  But 
with  the  increasing  awareness  of  our  inter- 
dependence with  all  life  on  earth,  the  old 
question  “Who  is  my  neighbor?”  has  taken 
new  and  disturbing  forms  that  are  not  easy 
to  answer. 

Since  1992  Orange  Grove  Meeting  has 
had  an  ad  hoc  committee  concerned  with 
the  human  relation  with  animals,  espe- 
cially those  animals  who  are  raised  and 
killed  for  human  consumption  in  affluent 
Western  culture.  We  must  consume  to  live, 
and  in  our  culture,  the  central  place  on  our 
plate  of  food  has  come  to  be  occupied  by 
meat.  Challenging  the  assumed  borderline 
between  people  and  animals,  the  Animal 
Kinship  Committee  has  called  this  practice 
deeply  problematic,  violating  Quaker  testi- 
monies in  several  ways.  The  problems,  as 
sketched  here,  fall  into  three  categories. 

Animal  Agribusiness 

The  first  category  deals  with  the  meth- 
ods of  animal  agribusiness  as  developed  in 
recent  decades.  The  family  farm  has 
largely  been  replaced  by  giant  operations 
in  which  animals  are  closely  confined  in 
ways  that  frustrate  most  of  their  instincts. 
Polluted  air,  heaped  wastes,  crowding,  and 
heavy  stress  mean  that  diseases  spread  rap- 
idly, some  being  passed  on  to  the  human 
consumer.  To  contain  these  outbreaks,  the 
animals  are  regularly  dosed  with  quantities 
of  antibiotics  and  toxic  chemicals.  The 


result  is  ever-more  resistant  strains  of  mi- 
croorganisms, creating  a danger  of  out-of- 
control  future  epidemics  among  both  ani- 
mals and  humans.  The  practice  of  render- 
ing animal  remains  and  feeding  them  back 
to  other  animals  spreads  certain  diseases  to 
both  animals  and  humans,  in  particular  a 
long-incubating,  virulent  brain  disease. 
When  activists  publicized  these  dangers, 
animal  agribusiness  pushed  “food  libel” 
legislation  and  brought  massive  lawsuits. 

There  are  other  dangers,  among  them 
pesticides  in  animal  products  that  threaten 
not  only  human  health  but  the  welfare  of 
the  planet,  as  Marshall  Massey  has  made  us 
aware.  (Plant  agribusiness  depends  heavily 
on  pesticides  because  of  their  practice  of 
monocropping,  that  is,  planting  a vast  area 
with  a single  crop,  making  the  whole  sus- 
ceptible to  particular  insects.)  Thus  poi- 
sons are  found  in  most  commercial  grains, 
fruits  and  vegetables,  but  are  considerably 
concentrated  in  animal  products  since  ani- 
mals are  higher  in  the  food  chain.  Some  of 
them  foster  certain  cancers,  as  may  the 
growth  hormones  given  to  animals.  Pesti- 
cides are  disrupting  ecological  cycles  in 
ominous  ways,  ultimately  threatening  the 
oceans’  oxygen  factories  on  which  life  de- 
pends. Massing  so  many  animals  together 
also  means  that  their  wastes,  rather  than 
fertilizing  the  land,  dangerously  pollute 
ground-  and  surface  water. 

Demand  for  grain  is  artificially  increased 
by  animal  agribusiness’  practice  of  feeding 
grain  to  feedlot  and  factory-farm  animals 
instead  of  letting  them  forage.  This  system 
is  very  wasteful:  grain  protein  reduces  to  a 
quarter,  a tenth,  or  even  a sixteenth  in  meat 
protein.  Between  a third  and  a half  of  the 
world’s  grain  is  fed  to  incarcerated  animals 
for  the  benefit  of  affluent  consumers,  keep- 
ing grain  prices  high  (by  the  standards  of 
the  impoverished),  while  millions  in 
“developing”  countries  are  hungry. 

The  cultivation  of  so  much  grain  for  ani- 
mals greatly  increases  the  demands  on  our 
water  supplies;  aquifers  are  drying  up,  wa- 
ter tables  falling;  irrigated  land  is  reverting 
to  desert,  other  vast  tracts  are  threatened. 
Desertification  is  happening  on  a large 
scale;  in  our  hemisphere,  this  is  to  a signifi- 
cant extent  due  to  massive  cutting  of  Latin 
American  rain  forests  to  graze  cattle,  most 
of  whom  [sic]  end  up  as  fast-food  ham- 
burgers in  the  US.  Global  warming  is  has- 
tened by  rainforest  desertification;  at  the 
same  time,  the  way  of  life  of  native  peoples 
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Molly  Vischer:  “Animals  Are  Not  Ours  to  Eat, 
Wear,  or  Experiment  On"  — Staff  Photo 

is  being  destroyed  along  with  numerous 
species  of  plant  and  animal  life. 

In  sum,  because  of  its  harmfulness  to 
human  health,  the  health  of  our  planet  and 
the  fair  distribution  of  world  resources,  the 
system  of  animal  agribusiness  violates 
Quaker  principles  of  Equality,  Community 
and  Simplicity. 

Human  Nutrition  and  Health 

Besides  the  threats  to  human  health  aris- 
ing out  of  agribusiness  practices,  in  the  last 
few  decades  a good  deal  of  scientific  evi- 
dence has  surfaced  that  animal  products  in 
themselves  have  miany  harmful  effects  on 
human  health.  This  evidence  has  come  as  a 
surprise,  because  it  is  not  generally  known 
that  the  long-reigning  ideal  of  “plenty  of 
protein”  enshrined  in  USDA  recommenda- 
tions has  been  heavily  influenced  by  lobby- 
ing and  promotion  by  the  meat,  dairy  and 
egg  industries.  In  fact,  the  large  quantity  of 
protein  consumed  by  most  people  in  our 
society  (nearly  double  what  is  needed  for 
health)  and  high  fat  consumption  are  very 
important  factors  in  several  degenerative 
diseases,  including  adult-onset  diabetes, 
multiple  sclerosis,  gallstones,  and  intestinal 
disorders.  Take,  for  example,  osteoporosis: 
according  to  Neal  Barnard  and  others,  the 
crucial  factor  in  development  of  this  curse 
of  the  elderly  is  not  low  intake  of  calcium 
but  long-term  loss  of  calcium  in  the  urine 
due  to  excess  protein,  especially  meat  pro- 
tein; the  high  phosphorous  content  of  meat 
also  appears  to  be  involved.  The  saturated 
( “Our  Animal  Kin,  ” continued  on  page  4 ) 
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( “Our  Animal  Kin,  ” cont.  from  page  3 ) 
fat  and  cholesterol  content  of  animal 
products  are  well  known  to  be  crucial  fac- 
tors in  coronary  heart  disease,  the  number 
one  killer  of  US  citizens  through  heart 
attacks  and  strokes.  Research  by  Dean 
Ornish  and  John  MacDougall  shows  that 
when  animal  products  are  drastically  re- 
duced or  eliminated,  and  other  spiritual 
and  social  lifestyle  changes  made,  athero- 
sclerosis in  most  cases  begins  to  reverse 
itself. 

Animal  fats  and  proteins  are  also  promi- 
nent factors  in  certain  major  cancers,  as 
seen  in  various  studies,  particularly  the 
huge  China  Health  Study  carried  out  by  a 
team  of  Chinese,  US  and  British  scien- 
tists. China  is  a unique  natural  laboratory 
for  comparative  study  because  of  the  ge- 
netic similarity  of  the  people  and  the  fact 
that  most  rural  people  stay  put  and  eat  the 
same  locally-grown  food  all  their  lives. 
With  China’s  achievement  of  control  of 
nature-based  famines  and  of  many  conta- 
gious diseases  in  the  last  forty  years,  much 
new  information  is  available  about  the 
health  consequences  of  their  diets.  Com- 
paring diets  with  cause-of-death  patterns 
in  various  counties  in  China,  researchers 
have  found  consistent  correlations  be- 
tween meat-eating  and  cancers.  Whereas 
animal  proteins,  fats  and  estrogens  pro- 
mote certain  cancers,  in  contrast,  soy  and 
other  legumes,  and  vegetables  with  anti- 
oxidant vitamins,  actively  inhibit  them. 

Another  significant  finding  of  the  China 
study  is  that  diets  iow  in  animal  products 
are  correlated  with  later  puberty,  partly 
because  on  a plant-based  diet  children 
grow  more  slowly.  The  age  of  onset  of 
puberty  among  rural  Chinese  girls  is  be- 
tween fifteen  and  nineteen,  whereas  in  the 
United  States  the  average  age  is  between 
twelve  and  thirteen.  It  may  well  be  that 
what  seemed  the  cruelty  of  nature  in 
bringing  children  to  sexual  maturity  so 
long  before  they  are  socially  mature  is, 
rather,  a reflection  on  culture. 

Many  dietary  experts  now  agree  that  we 
can  be  healthy  without  meat,  and  that 
overall,  vegetarians  live  longer.  This  view 
is  born  out  by  anatomical  factors:  our 

bodies  lack  the  claws,  fangs,  acid  saliva, 
and  short  smooth  intestines  (to  hasten  pas- 
sage of  quickly-putrifying  raw  flesh)  that 
enable  carnivores  to  kill  and  consume 
other  animals.  Because  our  alimentary 
tracts  are  essentially  those  of  herbivores, 
requiring  large  quantities  of  fiber,  we 
need  culture-based  instruments — 
weapons,  fire,  cooking  utensils — to  proc- 


ess animal  flesh.  It  is  culture,  not  nature, 
that  has  put  humans  in  our  present  place  at 
the  top  of  the  food  chain. 

Of  course,  diet  is  not  the  whole  story; 
individuals  differ,  and  there  are  hereditary, 
psychological,  environmental,  and  other 
factors  involved  in  degenerative  diseases. 
But  many  comparative  studies  strongly 
suggest  that  diet  is  a crucial  factor.  And  it 
is  one  we  can  choose  to  control. 

If  animal  products,  especially  meat,  are 
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more  harmful  than  beneficial  to  our  health, 
then  consuming  more  than  a very  small 
amount  would  seem  to  violate  the  princi- 
ple of  Simplicity. 

The  Spiritual  and  Ethical  Issue 

The  sacred  boundary  referred  to  above 
marks  off  human  beings,  who  are  consid- 
ered to  have  inherent  value,  from  animals, 
who  are  assumed  by  most  people  to  be 
property  or  potential  property,  a thing 
which  may  be  bought  and  sold.  They  are 
thought  to  be  there  to  serve  the  needs  of 
human  beings,  whether  for  clothing,  labor, 
food,  entertainment,  or  research  material. 

This  set  of  attitudes  is  reflected  in  much 
of  our  language  about  them.  To  kill  a per- 
son deliberately  is  murder,  the  remains  are 
the  body  or  corpse,  and  to  eat  it  is  to  vio- 
late a powerful  taboo.  But  the  words  used 
to  describe  the  killing  of  animals  and  their 
remains  tend  to  have  neutral  or  even  posi- 
tive associations:  slaughter,  leather,  meat, 
beef,  bacon,  steak.  Significantly,  the  words 
used  for  the  living  animals  in  many  cases 
have  negative  associations,  and  are  some- 
times used  to  defame  despised  human  be- 
ings: brute,  beast,  animal  (applied  espe- 


cially to  criminals),  swine,  cow,  sheep, 
chicken,  turkey.  These  patterns  of  euphe- 
mistic and  abusive  language  suggest  a vio- 
lation of  the  Truth  testimony  (as  does  ag- 
ribusiness’ practice  of  assiduously  hiding 
the  actual  killing  from  the  public  eye  be- 
hind windowless  concrete  walls). 

Increasingly,  some  thinkers  are  ques- 
tioning the  boundary:  what  makes  a hu- 
man individual  a person,  having  value, 
which  the  animal  lacks,  making  “it”  prop- 
erty? One  answer,  going  back  to  the 
Greeks,  is  rationality.  Humans  can  speak, 
think  about  absent  things,  use  abstract 
concepts,  and  anticipate  their  futures,  in- 
cluding their  deaths.  Another  traditional 
answer  is  possession  of  a soul,  a spiritual 
reality  capable  of  surviving  death  and 
uniting  with  God  (or  rejecting  God);  for 
some  Friends,  this  factor  is  comparable  to 
the  Inner  Light.  More  recently,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  the  criterion  for  person- 
hood  is  capacity  for  love  relationships 
with  other  individuals:  attachment,  friend- 
ship, altruism. 

When  these  criteria  (especially  the  first 
and  third)  are  applied  to  various  species 
of  animals,  especially  in  the  light  of  recent 
zoological  observations  and  findings,  we 
see  that  the  supposedly  firm  borderline 
blurs  and  melts  away  just  where  we  most 
depended  on  it.  Primates  have  learned 
sign  language  with  vocabularies  of  thou- 
sands of  words,  and  have  even  used  hu- 
mor and  abstract  concepts  such  as  death. 
In  many  species,  individual  animals  show 
clear  signs  of  attachment  and  altruism, 
some  of  complex  friendships.  In  a disturb- 
ing contrast,  there  are  severely  retarded 
human  beings  who  seem  incapable  of  lan- 
guage, and  sociopathic  ones  who  seem 
incapable  of  love  relationships  or  even  the 
most  elementary  sense  of  kinship  with 
other  persons.  Friends  hold  (rightly)  that 
all  human  beings  including  these  stunted 
souls  are  bearers  of  the  divine  Light;  then 
what  can  we  say  of  those  animals  who  are 
mentally  and  morally  their  superiors?  If 
the  so-called  higher  animals  are  in  fact 
bearers  of  the  Divine  Light  and  part  of  the 
moral/spiritual  community,  then  holding 
them  against  their  will  as  property  is  slav- 
ery, a violation  of  the  Equality  testimony; 
killing  them  for  our  perceived  benefit  is 
murder,  a violation  of  the  Peace/ 
Nonviolence  testimony. 

Acting  on  the  Animal  Kinship  Concern 

Members  of  Orange  Grove’s  Animal 
Kinship  Committee  have  not  been  in  com- 
plete agreement  about  the  above  princi- 
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pies;  some  affirm  all  three  categories, 
while  others  have  accepted  only  the  first 
and  second.  Discussing  the  issues  with 
members  of  Meeting,  we  have  come  to 
believe  that  the  first  category  is  the  one 
most  likely  to  find  wide  acceptance,  and 
our  goal  has  been  to  see  Meeting  pass  a 
minute  condemning  animal  agribusiness, 
with  the  implication  that  Friends  refrain 
from  bringing  such  agribusiness  products 
to  our  social  events,  and  attempt  to  find 
healthier  alternatives. 

When  Friends  take  a stand  on  a particu- 
lar social  issue,  it  may  be  in  either  an  ad- 
visory or  an  uncompromising  form.  For 
example,  Friends’  condemnation  of  the 
social  use  of  addictive  substances  such  as 
alcohol  and  tobacco  is  advisory;  no  in- 
quiry is  made  into  the  individual’s  private 
life.  By  contrast,  the  condemnation  of  hu- 
man slavery  in  the  eighteenth  century  was 
uncompromising;  no  Friend  in  good 
standing  might  hold  slaves.  But  there  is  a 
temporary  middle  ground,  held  by  some 


Friends  who  affirm  all  three  of  the  above 
categories:  believing  that  an  uncompro- 
mising stand  is  morally  required,  but  that 
is  counterproductive  to  press  for  it  at  pres- 
ent because  Friends  are  so  far  from  reach- 
ing consensus. 

Because  the  issue  touches  all  of  us,  and 
arouses  strong  feelings  on  both  sides,  it  is 
important  to  emphasize  that  working 
through  all  the  elements  of  this  concern 
requires  continually  searching  one’s  own 
heart  to  find  and  uproot  the  seeds  of  evil, 
and  in  their  place  watering  the  seeds  of 
love  and  patience.  We  must  listen  to  oth- 
ers “even  beyond  words,”  remembering 
that  however  much  we  may  sometimes 
feel  at  odds,  we  are  still  bearers  of  the  one 
Light,  and  indelibly  written  in  one  an- 
other’s heart.  The  most  important  thing  of 
all  is  to  put  ego  aside,  to  find  the  will  of 
God — of  the  Transcendent  Self,  of  Ulti- 
mate Love — and  to  live  it.  □ 

[Responses  to  the  author’s  article  are 


most  welcome  and  will  be  published  in  a 
future  issue  o/Friends  Bulletin. — Editor .] 
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Are  bogs  Allowed  in  Heaven? 


[The  following  story  was  sent  via  the 
internet  by  Tom  Farley  of  Palo  Alto 
Meeting.  Tom  searched  diligently  for  its 
source,  but  was  unable  to  track  it  down. 
The  editor  believes  that  its  ultimate  origin 
is  ancient.  According  to  the  sacred  Hindu 
epic,  the  Mahabharata,  the  royal  saint 
Yudhisthira  faced  a similar  dilemma 
when  he  climbed  the  highest  mountain  in 
the  world,  accompanied  by  his  dog,  and 
was  granted  permission  to  enter  heaven 
only  if  he  left  his  dog  behind.  His  choice 
was  similar  to  that  of  the  man  in  this 
tale. — Editor .] 


the  road.  It  looked  like  fine  marble. 

At  the  top  of  a long  hill,  it  was  bro- 
ken by  a tall  arch  that  glowed  in  the  sun- 
light. When  he  was  standing  before  it,  he 
saw  a magnificent  gate  in  the  arch  that 
looked  like  mother  of  pearl,  and  the  street 
that  led  to  the  gate  looked  like  pure  gold. 
He  and  the  dog  walked  toward  the  gate, 
and  as  he  got  closer,  he  saw  a man  at  a 
desk  to  one  side.  When  he  was  close 
enough,  he  called  out,  “Excuse  me,  where 
are  we?” 

“This  is  heaven,  sir,”  the  man  an- 
swered. 

“Wow!  Would  you  happen  to  have 
some  water?”  the  man  asked. 

“Of  course,  sir.  Come  right  in,  and 
I’ll  have  some  ice  water  brought  right  up.” 
The  man  gestured,  and  the  gate  began  to 
open. 

“Can  my  friend,”  gesturing  toward 
his  dog,  “come  in,  too?”  the  traveler 
asked. 

“I’m  sorry,  sir,  but  we  don’t  accept 


A man  and  his  dog  were  walking 
along  a road.  The  man  was  enjoying 
the  scenery,  when  it  suddenly  occurred  to 
him  that  he  was  dead.  He  remembered 
dying,  and  that  the  dog  had  been  dead  for 
years.  He  wondered  where  the  road  was 
leading  them.  After  a while,  they  came  to 
a high,  white  stone  wall  along  one  side  of 


pets. 

The  man  thought  a moment  and  then 
turned  back  toward  the  road  and  contin- 
ued the  way  he  had  been  going.  After  an- 
other long  walk,  and  at  the  top  of  another 
long  hill,  he  came  to  a dirt  road  which  led 
through  a farm  gate  that  looked  as  if  it  had 
never  been  closed.  There  was  no  fence. 
As  he  approached  the  gate,  he  saw  a man 


inside,  leaning  against  a tree  and  reading 
a book. 

. “Excuse  me!”  he  called  to  the 
reader.  “Do  you  have  any  water?” 

“Yeah,  sure,  there’s  a pump  over 
there.”  The  man  pointed  to  a place  that- 
couldn’t  be  seen  from  outside  the  gate. 
“Come  on  in.” 

“How  about  my  friend  here?”  the 
traveler  gestured  to  the  dog. 

“There  should  be  a bowl  by  the 
pump.” 

They  went  through  the  gate,  and 
sure  enough,  there  was  an  old  fashioned 
hand  pump  with  a bowl  beside  it.  The 
traveler  filled  the  bowl  and  took  a long 
drink  himself,  then  he  gave  some  to  the 
dog.  When  they  were  full,  he  and  the  dog 
walked  back  toward  the  man  who  was 
standing  by  the  tree  waiting  for  them. 

“What  do  you  call  this  place?”  the 
traveler  asked. 

“This  is  heaven,”  was  the  answer. 

“Well,  that’s  confusing,”  the  traveler 
said.  “The  man  down  the  road  said  that 
was  heaven,  too.” 

“Oh,  you  mean  the  place  with  the 
gold  street  and  pearly  gates?  Nope. 
That’s  hell.” 

“Doesn’t  it  make  you  mad  for  them 
to  use  your  name  like  that?” 

“No.  I can  see  how  you  might  think 
so,  but  we’re  just  happy  that  they  screen 
out  the  folks  who’ll  leave  their  best 
friends  behind.”  □ 
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DIFFERENT  WAYS  OF 
GETTING  A MEAL 


By  Terry  Mackenzie 
Central  Coast  (CA) 


The  falcon  grips  the  high  wire  between  the  poles. 

Morning  breezes  ruffle  his  back  feathers 
as  he  peers  intently  at  the  tilled  brown  earth  below. 
He  watches.  He  waits. 

Imperceptible  to  any  other  eye, 
a small  movement  far  below 
sends  him  plummeting  straight  down. 

He  strikes  and  makes  his  kill. 

I drive  the  mile  to  the  market 

Walk  my  basket  down  an  aisle 

maneuvering  around  other  shoppers 

past  a long  case  of  cheeses,  packaged  varieties, 

then  past  the  meats. 

A fellow  shopper  peers  intently  into  the  case 
at  the  choices. 

Raw  and  red,  neatly  laid  on  styrofoam  beds, 
clear  wrap  drawn  tight. 

The  terrified  bellows,  bulging  eyes, 
intestines,  blood,  are  back  at  the  slaughterhouse. 

Moving  on  to  the  produce 

I select  golden  yams,  greens,  fat  ripe  tomatoes 
Red  as  blood. 


THISTLES 

By  Robert  Keeler,  University  Meeting 

I fill  my  rear  bedroom’s  window  bird-feeder 
over  and  over  again  during  the  cold  winter  days 
with  generous  cups  of  thistle  seeds  and  sunflower 
seeds  and  cracked  corn  and  millet  and  peanut. 

The  little,  brown-gray  birds  flock  and  fight 
and  push  each  other  ruthlessly  back  onto  mid-air. 
Why  am  I so  surprised  each  year’s  spring 
when  my  back  yard  erupts  into  a jungle? 


"The  L-Curve" 


Partial  Graph  of  the  US  Income  Distribution. 

The  graph  represents  the  population  of  the 
United  States  lined  up,  left  to  right,  according  to 
income.  The  height  of  the  graph  at  any  point  is 
the  height  of  a stack  of  $100  bills  equaling  that 
person's  income. 


95th  percentile  income. ..about  4 inches  high  on  this  graph 


Median  family  income...less  than  2 inches  high  on  this  graph 


By  David  Chandler 

Visalia  Friends  Meeting 

One  couple  in  our  local  Meeting  has  a bumper  sticker  that  says,  “If 
you’re  not  outraged,  you’re  not  paying  attention.”  Another  pos- 
sibility is  that  you  just  may  not  understand  the  numbers. 

I have  heard  many  talks  and  read  many  articles  over  the  last  few  years 
that  spell  out  the  gross  inequities  in  the  distribution  of  income  and  wealth 
in  this  country.  Yet  I see  people’s  eyes  glaze  over  as  they  sit  passively 
and  let  the  outrageous  statistics  float  past  them.  Is  this  simply  apathy?  Not 
entirely. 

I have  gained  an  insight  into  people’s  response  to  numbers  through 
my  experience  teaching  astronomy  in  a community  college  setting.  Intro- 
ductory astronomy  is  a survey  course  with  no  prerequisites.  People  walk 
in  off  the  street  out  of  interest  in  the  subject  matter,  or  to  fulfill  a science 
requirement.  In  astronomy  we  deal  with  “astronomical  numbers,”  so  one 
of  the  questions  I put  on  the  pre-test  the  first  day  of  class  is,  “How  many 
times  larger  is  a billion  compared  to  a million?”  The  last  time  I gave  this 
question  83%  of  the  class  got  it  wrong  (a  typical  result).  Many  said  twice 
as  large,  or  10  times  as  large,  or  simply  left  the  question  blank.  (A  billion 
is  in  fact  1000  times  larger  than  a million.) 

Even  people  who  use  numbers  all  the  time  generally  use  them  ab- 
stractly for  computation  rather  than  concretely  for  visualization.  I am  of- 
ten guilty  of  this  myself.  When  I want  to  really  understand  the  signifi- 
cance of  a set  of  numbers  I draw  a graph. 

During  the  LA  Uprising  I discussed  the  inequitable  distribution  of  in- 
come with  my  class.  Out  of  habit  I tried  sketching  a graph.  I chose  the 
vertical  scale  so  that  $100,000  would  be  a point  10  cm  (4  inches)  high. 
On  this  scale  $1  million  would  be  a stack  of  $100  bills  1 -meter  high.  $1 
billion  would  be  a stack  of  $100  bills  1 -kilometer  high!  The  distribution 
looks  like  a long,  gradual  rise  from  zero  to  about  4-inches  high  at  the 
95%  mark,  a little  over  1-foot  high  at  the  99%  mark,  and  then,  in  the 
last  .5%  of  the  graph,  a steep  ascent  to  the  edge  of  space!  By  making  it 
concrete  I surprised  even  myself.  (A  picture  is  worth  a thousand  abstrac- 
tions!) There  was  no  apathy  in  that  class  as  the  picture  emerged.  Every- 
one immediately  connected  with  the  numbers,  and  it  changed  the  whole 
nature  of  the  discussion.  The  US  income  distribution  looks  very  much 
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like  an  “L”:  a very  tall  thin,  backward 
“L,”  but  I call  it  the  “L-Curve”  in  contrast 
to  the  “Bell  Curve.” 

Graphing  the  income  distribution  was 
a consciousness-raising  experience.  The 
sheer  magnitude  of  the  inequality  has  pro- 
found implications.  The  shape  and  pro- 
portions of  this  graph  need  to  be  seen  and 
understood  by  everyone  who  votes.  I have 
been  looking  for  ways  to  share  this  insight 
and  have  recently  turned  to  the  Internet.  I 
have  created  a web  page  with  the  two-part 
graph  shown  here  and  some  discussion  of 
the  issues.  I hope  all  of  you  who  have  web 
access  will  bookmark  the  page  and  share 
it  with  others. 

The  maldistribution  of  income  and 
wealth  is  a truly  outrageous  fact  of  life, 
both  in  this  country  and  worldwide.  It  per- 
petuates poverty  even  in  a land  of  plenty. 
It  may  well  be  an  inherent  property  of  an 
unrestrained  capitalist  economy,  but  it 
also  makes  a charade  of  democracy.  It 
puts  disproportionate  political  power  in 
the  hands  of  those  on  the  vertical  spike 
who  can  use  their  money  to  buy  influence. 
Those  on  the  horizontal  spike  have  the 
votes,  but  those  on  the  vertical  spike  have 
the  power  to  influence  elected  officials, 
through  campaign  contributions  and  out- 
right corruption,  and  to  influence  the  pub- 
lic at  large,  by  monopolizing  the  media. 

One  major  example  of  government  of, 
by,  and  for  the  very  rich  is  the  rewrite  of 
the  income  tax  laws.  From  FDR  to 
Eisenhower  the  top  tax  bracket  was  90%. 
Under  Reagan  it  was  pushed  down  to 
about  30%.  [Math  quiz:  How  much  did 
this  change  enhance  the  after-tax  income 
of  the  very  rich?  Did  it  increase  by  60%? 


Sorry,  wrong  answer.  Answer:  Instead  of 
keeping  10%  they  keep  70%:  a 700% 
increase.  That’s  one  reason  there  are  so 
many  billionaires  today.] 

The  various  “Flat  Tax”  plans  being 
proposed  would  continue  this  trend  even 
further.  The  cost  of  government  has  been 
shifted  from  those  on  the  vertical  spike 


to  those  on  the  horizontal  spike.  Tax  cut- 
ting cuts  the  taxes  of  the  very  rich  and 
cuts  the  programs  that  benefit  everyone. 

How  can  we  overcome?  The  only  way 
the  dollar  can  dominate  over  the  vote  in  a 
democracy  is  for  the  very  rich  to  get  the 
rest  of  us  to  vote  in  their  interest  instead 
of  our  own.  It  is  in  their  interest  to  foster 
divisions  and  resentments  between  the 
middle  class  and  the  poor  and  to  keep  us 
isolated  in  front  of  our  TV  sets,  distracted 
by  O.J.,  Princes  Di,  and  Monica.  The  only 
way  “we  the  people”  can  prevail  is  to 
raise  our  consciousness  and  to  organize 
ourselves  effectively.  We  have  to  turn  off 
our  TVs  and  talk  to  each  other  directly. 
We  have  to  build  community.  We  need 
dialog.  The  solution  won’t  come  to  us  on 
the  Nightly  News.  We  have  to  build  it  up 
from  the  grass  roots.  These  are  all  areas 
where  the  Quaker  community  has  pro- 
vided leadership  to  the  nation  throughout 
our  history.  We  need  to  find  our  voice 
once  again.  □ 

For  more  info,  see  http://www. 
davidchandler.com/lcurve/index.htm 
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Friendly  Responses 


Dear  Editor — As  one  fairly  new  to  the 
Society  of  Friends,  it  struck  me  that  the 
article  “When  Should  Vocal  Ministry  be 
Shared?”  by  Lanny  Jay  (FB  1/2000), 
would  make  an  excellent  pamphlet.  I 
found  it  useful  both  in  helping  me  under- 
stand the  Quaker  practice  of  silent  wor- 
ship and  as  a guide  for  my  own  conduct 
in  meeting.  And  of  the  several  Pendle  Hill 
pamphlets  I’ve  read,  none  seems  to  ad- 
dress the  same  concerns  as  this  article.  I 
hope  you’ll  consider  submitting  it  for 
publication.  — Geoff  Cole,  Seattle  WA. 

In  Response  to  Karen  Street’s 
Article  “Should  Friends  Be  Concerned 

About  Energy?”  (FB/1 1/1999) 

Dear  Editor:  I agree  with  Karen  Street 
that  we  must  greatly  reduce  our  fossil  fuel 
use.  It  does  great  damage  to  the  environ- 
ment. Aside  from  developing  new 
sources  of  energy  which  are  kinder  to  the 
environment,  we  must  reduce  our  greedy 
waste  of  energy. 

As  an  engineer  who  analyzed  nuclear 
power  for  seventeen  years,  I disagree 
with  Street  about  the  use  of  nuclear  fuel. 
Nuclear  waste  from  a nuclear  power  busi- 
ness constitutes  a radioactive  curse  on  all 
future  generations.  For  just  one  instance, 
consider  that  plutonium-239  is  made  in 
nuclear  reactors.  It  was  almost  non- 
existent before  1941;  now  there  are  about 
1,000  tons  of  the  stuff  scattered  around 
the  world.  Something  like  10  kilograms  is 
enough  to  build  a crude  nuclear  bomb.  A 
speck  too  small  to  be  seen  causes  lung 
cancer.  The  half-life  of  plutonium-239  is 
24,400  years,  so,  in  human  terms,  it  lasts 
forever. 

Among  Navajos,  radiation  deaths 
from  mining  of  uranium  created  “a  gen- 
eration of  no  grandfathers.” 

Books  are  full  of  lists  of  reactor  acci- 
dents. In  the  US,  the  Fermi  reactor  and 
the  Three  Mile  Island  reactor  were  per- 
manently shut  down  by  accidents.  The  Ft. 
St.  Vrain  power  reactor  was  abandoned 
because  a worsening  unstable  power  os- 
cillation kept  it  from  being  brought  to 
power. 

Japan’s  Monju  and  France’s  Super- 
phenix  were  closed  because  of  disastrous 
sodium  leaks. 

The  Chernobyl  accident  greatly  in- 
creased leukemia  in  children.  Thousands 
of  acres  of  productive  farmland  were 
abandoned,  and  thousands  of  residents 
were  moved  off.  Reindeer  meat  was  dis- 


carded in  Fapland,  and  milk  in  Italy.  The 
bird  population  in  California,  and  else- 
where, was  reduced. 

A reactor  which  has  come  success- 
fully to  the  end  of  its  life  has  generated 
radioactivity  equivalent  to  that  from  a 
thousand  bombs.  There  is  no  storage  for 
this  material  where  it  is  safely  separated 
forever  from  the  environment.  Nuclear 
power  is  our  worst  possible  choice. — A. 
Stanley  Thompson,  Eugene,  OR. 

Dear  Editor:  Karen  Street  has  done 
Friends  a favor  by  calling  the  urgency  of 
energy  problems  to  the  forefront.  The  so- 
called  “Friends  Energy  Project”  calls  for 
responses  and  discussion.  In  her  Friends 
Bulletin  article  (11/99)  she  proposes, 
among  other  things,  that  nuclear  energy 
is  a good  deal  less  harmful  to  human 
health  than  the  ongoing  production  of 
energy  from  coal  and  oil.  Her  report  con- 
cludes that  Friends  might  better  advocate 


the  continued  partial  dependence  on  nu- 
clear plants,  maintain  and  repair  old  ones 
and  build  new  ones.  Although  she  gives 
brief  consideration  to  alternative  sources 
such  as  sun  and  wind,  her  emphasis  is  on 
pointing  out  the  necessity  for  maintaining 
nuclear  energy. 

Because  of  its  extremely  dangerous 
nature,  the  maintenance  of  nuclear  energy 
production  strains  the  capabilities  of  mere 
human  beings.  One  small  error  is  enough 
to  trigger  disaster,  as  the  recent  Japanese 
accidents  and  other  more  shrouded  news 
stories  remind  us.  As  yet,  “green  energy” 
sources  such  as  wind,  sun  and  geothermal 
do  not  pose  the  problems  of  meticulous 
management  and  dangerous  wastes.  But 
they  are  still  expensive  because  not  widely 
enough  researched  and  used.  As  knowl- 
edge and  equipment  improve,  costs  will  be 
vastly  decreased.  It  would  therefore  seem 
more  prudent  to  advocate  considerably 
larger  subsidies  for  research  and  develop- 
ment of  these  safer  replaceable  forms. 

As  to  solving  the  global  warming 
problem  caused  by  fossil  fuels  during  the 
next  several  decades,  it  would  be  wiser  to 
insist  that: 

1.  Oil  producing  and  transporting 
companies  be  more  closely  monitored 
worldwide  and  forced  to  cease  polluting 
land,  air  and  water. 

2.  Car  manufacturers  be  encouraged  to 
stop  making  and  selling  the  uneconomical, 
smog-producing  motors  such  as  diesel 
trucks  and  SUVS,  and  move  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  smaller  cars  and  motors  already 
known  to  run  more  efficiently  and  cleanly 
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3.  It  would  seem  better  also  to  de- 
mand that  industries  using  coal  or  oil  as 
fuel  be  fully  provided  with  anti-pollution 
devices  even  though  this  may  decrease 
their  efficiency  and  increase  the  need  of 
inspectors,  making  their  products  some- 
what more  expensive  to  consumers. 

Public  money  spent  on  all  these  im- 
provements would  benefit  the  quality  of 
life  on  planet  earth  and  cut  back  on  respi- 
ratory illnesses  and  deaths  immediately. 

As  to  conservation,  the  fact  that  4% 
of  the  world’s  population  uses  about  15% 
of  the  world’s  oil  (and  other  resources) 
clearly  means  that  serious  work  must  be 
done  immediately  to  establish  what 
Friends  have  long  called  “right  sharing.” 
This  will  not  be  done,  however,  by  people 
who  dread  questioning  our  present  over- 
whelming interest  in  “the  bottom  line”  of 
unbridled  capitalism.  If  we  are  to  win  this 
battle  for  nature  and  humanity,  we  cannot 
expect  to  be  politically  correct.  Limits 
must  be  placed  on  profits,  and  on  exploi- 
tation of  human  and  natural  resources. 

The  matter  of  world  over-population 
also  needs  to  be  addressed,  frankly  ac- 
knowledging the  well-known  fact  that 
populations  decrease  in  proportion  as  eco- 
nomic stability  rises.  Given  our  taste  for 
material  comforts,  rich  country  consump- 
tion will  tend  to  rise  if  not  controlled  by 
legal  mechanisms  supporting  some  sem- 
blance of  economic  justice.  And  third 
world  populations  will  continue  to  out- 
strip their  energy  production  and/or  their 
ability  to  buy  power  from  others  unless 
and  until  their  economic  status  improves 
to  the  point  where  it  is  not  necessary  to 
have  many  children  just  to  sustain  life. 

Karen  Street  agrees  with  all  I have 
said  above,  but  my  contention  is  that 
Friends  are  morally  obligated  to  see  that 
these  changes  are  made  without  maintain- 
ing or  increasing  the  use  of  nuclear  power. 
For  some  years  now,  nuclear  power  has 
been  losing  ground  due  to  the  many  ex- 
pensive unsolved  problems  of  waste  dis- 
posal and  transportation.  In  my  opinion, 
we  might  well  increase  our  knowledge 
and  participation  in  the  specifics  of  alter- 
native solutions  and  work  personally  and 
corporately  to  facilitate  sustainable 
changes  at  every  level. 

By  reducing  our  personal  energy  use, 
by  strongly  and  consistently  advocating 
legislation  that  will  force  what  can  be 
forced  and  encourage  what  can  be  encour- 
aged in  the  way  of  cleaner  energy  produc- 
tion and  use,  by  organizing  and  support- 
ing car-pooling  and  advocating  reliable 
public  transportation,  and  by  fostering  the 
immediate  increase  of  research  and  devel- 


opment of  “green”  technologies,  Friends 
can  make  a world  of  difference,  and  at  the 
same  time  cease  burdening  our  children 
and  grandchildren  with  the  unknown  ter- 
rors of  nuclear  accidents. 

There  is  also  an  unhealthy  relation- 
ship between  nuclear  weapons  and  the 
disposal  of  plant  wastes  which  I have  not 
researched  and  will  therefore  refrain  from 
treating  here.  I am,  however,  aware  of  the 
links  between  weapons  and  electric  power 
production,  which  should  give  Quakers 
further  food  for  thought. 

If  Friends  want  to  free  themselves 
from  any  dependence  on  nuclear  power 
and  get  it  out  of  the  mix  that  presently 
services  their  homes  and  offices,  they  can 
call  1-800-962-4655,  ext.  12014,  and  talk 
to  a very  nice  person  named  Carey  who 
will  explain  how  this  can  be  done  immedi- 
ately through  Commonwealth  Energy 
Corporation,  or  visit  their  website  at 
http://www.powersavers.com. — Jean 
Gerard,  Orange  Grove  Meeting 


Karen  Street  — Staff  Photo 

Karen  Street  responds : Stanley  Thomp- 
son expresses  concern  for  the  several  hun- 
dred uranium  miners  who  have  died  or 
will  die  from  almost  twenty  years  of  bad 
mining  practices  ending  in  the  late  50s, 
when  ventilation  of  uranium  mines  be- 
came standard  procedure  (radon  rather 
than  uranium  is  the  danger  in  uranium 
mines).  Yet  2,000  coal  miners  will  die  this 
year  alone.  Jean  Gerard  mentions  the  one 
Japanese  worker  who  has  died  (one  other 
may  die  young)  in  more  than  four  decades 
of  Western  (non-East  Bloc)  use  of  nuclear 
power.  However,  by  comparison,  since 
several  million  times  as  much  fuel  is 
needed  for  fossil  fuel  power  as  is  needed 
for  a comparable  nuclear  power  plant,  the 
quantity  of  fuel  makes  it  far  more  likely 


that  transport  and  industrial  workers  in 
fossil  fuel  industries  will  die  or  be  injured 
at  work. 

Both  writers,  and  others  as  well, 
worry  that  plutonium  is  part  of  nuclear 
waste,  and  plutonium  is  used  to  make 
bombs.  But  it  is  very  dangerous  and  diffi- 
cult to  extract  plutonium  from  commercial 
waste,  and  the  plutonium  in  commercial 
waste  contains  large  amounts  of  Pu-240,  a 
contaminant.  A bomb  could  be  designed 
to  use  this  fuel,  but  it  could  never  be 
tested  without  detection.  It  would  be 
cheaper,  safer,  and  simpler  for  terrorists  to 
take  uranium — coal  ash  is  a good  source; 
one  year’s  coal  waste  contains  enough 
uranium  to  make  several  bombs — and 
build  a military  reactor  to  produce  Pu-239 
without  the  Pu-240  contaminant.  The  re- 
sult would  also  be  a more  reliable  bomb. 
Biological  and  chemical  weapons  are  far 
more  dangerous,  as  they  are  technically 
much  easier  to  make. 

Stanley  Thompson  mentions  the 
Western  commercial  nuclear  accident  that 
had  the  biggest  environmental  and  health 
effects,  Three  Mile  Island.  These  effects 
pale  before  the  environmental  and  health 
effects  of  the  several  refinery  fires  we’ve 
had  in  the  Bay  Area  recently,  and  of  nu- 
merous other  fossil  fuel  accidents.  The 
TMI  effects  were  much  less  than  the  con- 
sequences of  coal  use  yesterday  in  the  US, 
or  the  pollution  from  people  driving  home 
from  work  any  week  night.  And  these  cur- 
rent nuclear  plants  are  all  fairly  early  de- 
signs for  a fairly  new  technology,  many 
built  under  early  regulatory  requirements 
that  have  since  been  strengthened  as  a re- 
sult of  Three  Mile  Island. 

Both  writers  say  they  also  worry 
about  fossil  fuels,  but  worry  more  about 
our  ability  to  deal  with  radioactive  waste. 
The  major  effect  of  radioactive  waste  is 
that  it  changes  some  nitrogen  to  C-14.  As- 
suming an  average  world  population  of  10 
billion,  one  person  is  expected  to  die 
every  50  years  over  the  next  10,000  years, 
200  total,  as  a result  of  slightly  increased 
levels  of  C-14  from  this  year’s  nuclear 
power  use.  Don’t  put  that  number  in  long- 
term memory  storage;  it  is  expected  to 
change  after  a reconsideration  of  the 
health  effects  of  very  small  doses.  But  200 
American  coal  miners  die  every  37  days; 
200  Americans  die  from  coal  pollution 
every  4-14  days;  200  Americans  die  from 
transport  fuels  pollution  every  2-7  days. 
The  advantage  of  commercial  nuclear 
waste  is  that  it  is  solid  and  small.  We 
don’t  know,  on  the  other  hand,  if  humans 
will  ever  develop  the  technical  ability  to 
(“Friendly  Response  ’’  continued  on  page  10) 
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(“Friendly  Response"  continued  from  page  9) 
deal  with  the  sheer  quantity  and  danger  of 
both  solid  and  airborne  pollution  from 
fossil  fuel  plants,  even  from  safer  natural 
gas  plants.  And  then  there  are  the  predic- 
tions for  global  climate  change  just  in  the 
coming  century:  significant  loss  of  life, 
significant  environmental  damage,  and 
possible  climate  catastrophe. 

No  member  of  the  public  has  died 
from  Western  use  of  commercial  nuclear 
power  in  4+  decades  of  use.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans  alone  (the  number 
worldwide  would  be  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, possibly  more  than  a million)  will 
die  this  year  from  coal,  natural  gas,  and 
the  transportation  fuels.  And  then  there’s 
the  odd  lake  or  two.  The  cost  to  agricul- 
ture from  fossil  fuels  is  billions;  the  cost 
to  non-commercial  ecosystems  commen- 
surate. 

Both  writers  agree  with  parts  of  the 
article:  energy  use  must  be  reduced,  and  a 
shift  to  safer  renewable  energy  sources 
must  be  encouraged  by  funding  research 
and  changing  government  structure.  But 
renewable  sources  have  problems  of  their 
own:  intermittent  energy  sources  cannot 
supply  more  than  10-20%  of  base  load 
power,  and  the  high  price  of  solar  power 
reflects  not  simply  the  early  stage  of  re- 
search but  the  quantity  of  resources,  in- 
cluding energy,  needed  for  manufacture. 
We  will  not  choose  between  solar  and  nu- 
clear power,  but  between  nuclear  and  fos- 
sil fuel  power,  for  many  years  to  come. 

Jean  Gerard  mentions  my  recommen- 
dations for  extending  the  lifetime  of  cur- 
rent nuclear  power  plants  and  building  a 
new  generation  of  better-designed  power 
plants.  These  recommendations  do  not 
come  from  the  Friends  Bulletin  article, 
but  from  “Towards  a Quaker  Approach  to 
Energy”  (http://www.quaker.org/fep).  Nor 
are  these  recommendations  mine,  but 
come  from  the  President’s  Committee  of 
Advisers  on  Science  and  Technology, 
chaired  by  John  Holdren.  The  paper  also 
discusses  the  PCAST  recommendations 
on  efficiency,  wind,  solar,  geothermal, 
hydroelectric,  biomass  electricity,  fossil 
fuel  electricity,  fusion,  and  the  transporta- 
tion fuels.  Read  this  for  a much  more 
complete  look  at  energy  issues. 

I have  been  told  that  these  are  the 
only  two  letters  Friends  Bulletin  received 
in  response  to  the  original  article.  But 
these  responses  do  not  reflect  the  con- 
cerns of  Friends  in  the  many  discussions 
of  energy  that  Pve  participated  in.  What  I 
do  see  is  Friends  struggling  to  understand 
the  complicated  scientific  and  social  is- 
sues, and  to  begin  looking  at  our  beliefs 


and  manner  of  living.  This  is  a vital  first 
step;  it  cannot  be  bypassed.  The  second 
step  is  to  work,  together  and  separately,  as 
our  beliefs  in  stewardship,  peace,  and 
equality  require  of  us. 


PYM  Parsimony 

Dear  Editor:  I appreciate  the  letter  from 
Phyllis  Jones  in  your  November  1999  is- 
sue, which  corrected  my  impression  in  the 
article  in  your  February  1999  issue  that  we 
at  EarthLight  had  never  received  a gift 
from  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting.  I am  glad  to 
be  reminded  of  two  $500  gifts  by  PYM  to 
EarthLight  during  the  latter’s  ten-year  his- 
tory. These  gifts  are  more  symbolic  than 
supportive.  One  thousand  dollars  over  the 
ten-year  history  of  a magazine  with  an  an- 
nual budget  of  approximately  $80,000  is 
appreciated,  but  it  has  not  served  to  lift  the 
financial  burden  for  this  splendid  publica- 
tion off  the  backs  of  staff  and  loyal,  dedi- 
cated volunteers. 

The  Unity  with  Nature  Committee  has 
been  “in  the  PYM  budget  ever  since  then,” 
according  to  Phyllis,  but  it  has  been  there 
in  exactly  the  same  way  that  other  commit- 
tees are  there — for  actual  expenses  of 
members  as  they  travel  to  Committee  meet- 
ings. The  line  item  is  an  estimate,  and  is 
not  a gift  to  the  magazine.  I remember  ask- 
ing the  PYM  Treasurer  before  Phyllis  if  we 
could  ever  expect  financial  support  for 
EarthLight  from  PYM,  and  he  said,  “not  a 
nickel.”  PYM  gets  a lot  of  public  recogni- 
tion, gratitude,  and  good  feelings  among  F/ 
friends  around  the  world  for  which  it  pays 
its  “not  a nickel.”  We  have  just  received 
word  from  Australia,  for  example,  where 
Lloyd  Williams  has  been  buying  and  dis- 
tributing 55  copies  of  EarthLight  for  more 
years  than  we  can  remember.  Now  that  his 
health  is  failing  and  he  can’t  do  this  any 
more,  the  job  is  being  taken  over  by  Sonja 
Glamorgan,  who  writes,  “I  have  been  an 
avid  reader  of  EarthLight  for  about  four 
years,  and  have  been  helping  Lloyd  with 
distribution  for  the  past  year  or  so.” 

In  my  humble  and  personal  view, 


PYM’s  lack  of  support  for  EarthLight, 
which  it  sponsors,  is  both  a practical  mis- 
take and  a moral  lapse.  Of  course,  some 
of  us  think  that  PYM  is  “not  set  up”  to 
make  contributions  to  anything.  I would 
point  out  to  these  people  that  we  set  up 
PYM  as  we  want  it.  Contributions  to  proj- 
ects we  approve,  and  particularly  to  ones 
that  we  sponsor,  will  make  better  Quakers 
of  us  all,  and  result  in  a more  vibrant 
Meeting  as  we  provide  a monetary  foun- 
dation for  our  interests. — Robert  Schutz, 
former  Treasurer  of  Earthlight  Magazine 
and  PYMCUN 


Genesis  of  Earthlight 

By  Kurt  Lauren  de  Boer 

In  Winter  of  1988,  a 16-page  publica- 
tion with  the  name  Noah  appeared, 
coming  out  of  a deep  concern  within  Pa- 
cific Yearly  Meeting.  Inside  the  front 
cover  was  a short  editorial  essay  with  the 
title  “Toward  the  Peaceable  Kingdom.”  It 
was  signed  by  Quaker  environmentalist 
and  philosopher  Marshall  Massey.  Mar- 
shall wrote  about  how,  after  meeting  with 
environmental  leaders  all  over  the  country 
and  telling  them  about  the  vision  that  our 
treatment  of  Earth  is  a spiritual  issue  and 
must  be  explored  as  such,  they  responded 
with  great  excitement.  “What  excites  them 
about  our  work,”  he  wrote,  “is  the  same 
thing  that  excites  us. ..that  we  are  speaking 
for  a tremendously  appealing  vision- 
appealing  because  it  turns  to  the  Spirit.” 
‘This  vision  has  the  power  to  change 
lives,”  he  added.  It’s  a vision  which  led 
not  only  to  EarthLight' s founding,  but  to 
the  establishment  of  the  national  organiza- 
tion Friends  Committee  on  Unity  with  Na- 
ture. 

Marshall  articulated  something 
which  we  all  know  on  a very  deep  level: 
that  all  of  the  crises  we  face  as  a species 
are  unified  under  this  one  concern.  That  if 
we  do  not  learn  to  cherish  all  living  things 
as  children  of  God,  all  our  hopes  of  ad- 
dressing any  inequity  or  injustice  will  go 
for  naught.  If  we  can  not  equally  honor 
the  light  within  all  of  creation,  our  future 
is  in  no  way  assured. 

Marshall’s  most  important  truth  was 
this:  “that  we  humans  need  to  learn  this 
vision  for  our  own  soul’s  sakes.  Regard- 
less of  whether  the  race  against  time  can 
be  won... what’s  at  stake  here  is  not  just 
the  natural  world — it’s  the  richness  of  our 
inward  lives  as  well.”  Marshall  saw 
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clearly  the  impoverishment  of  spirit  we 
experience  in  our  abuse  of  the  planet. 
Noah  evolved  to  become  EarthLight 
Magazine,  published  quarterly  by  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting  Committee  on  Unity  with 
Nature.  EarthLight  has  since  grown  to  be 
a publication  which  continues  to  explore 
the  vision  articulated  by  Marshall  and  its 
power  to  change  lives. 

While  it  is  a Quaker-inspired  publica- 
tion, it  has  now  emerged  as  a national 
magazine  on  the  leading  edge  of  a grow- 
ing movement  of  spiritual  ecology.  Its 
readership  is  diverse — from  Friends  all 
over  the  world  to  Buddhists,  mainline 
Protestants,  Catholic  sisters,  and 
“secular”  environmentalists  who  look  to 
EarthLight  for  moral  and  inspirational 
support  in  their  efforts  to  defend  the 
planet.  EarthLight' s broad  appeal  comes 
out  of  an  increasingly  common  and  wide- 
spread spiritual  concern  for  the  fate  of 
Earth,  but  more  importantly  out  of  its  at- 
tempt to  adhere  to,  in  EarthLight  Commit- 
tee clerk  Eric  Sabelman’s  words,  “Quaker 
standards  of  truth,  simplicity,  and  fair- 
ness.” EarthLight ’s  deep  ecumenism  and 
interfaith  perspective  comes  from  the  rec- 
ognition that  to  bring  about  the  profound 
cultural  shift  required,  we  need  to  lay 
claim  to  wisdom  sources  wherever  they're 
found.  These  include  the  wisdom  of 
women,  indigenous  traditions,  classical 
traditions,  elders,  the  non-human,  and  the 
new  sciences. 

As  EarthLight' s editor  since  October 
of  1996,  my  personal  vision  and  concern 
for  the  Earth  community  has  come  out  of 
three  principal  realizations: 

1)  That  we  live  in  a time  when  the 
deepest  religion  of  the  Western  world  has 
become,  using  process  theologian  John 
Cobb’s  word,  “economism.”  Economism 
subjugates  the  poor,  indigenous  peoples, 
and  the  environment  to  the  will  of  transna- 
tional corporations.  Its  primary  theology 
tells  us  that  interference  with  actors  in  a 
global  economic  system  is,  in  principle, 
wrong.  The  global  trade  agreements  of 
NAFTA,  GATT,  and  now  the  WTO  are 
its  holy  scripture.  The  mass  media  and 
advertisng  industries  are  its  priests.  Our 
new  religion  needs  to  become,  in  Cobb’s 
words  again,  “earthism.” 

2)  That  there  is  a unifying  story  given 
to  us  by  science  that  can  instill  a profound 
awareness  of  our  interconnectedness  with 
all  of  creation.  This  story  is  the  evolution- 
ary story  told  in  a mythic  mode  that  in- 
spires awe  and  wonder  in  all  of  us.  We 
are  part  of  a miraculous  unfolding,  not 
simply  here  to  live  and  die  as  consumers 
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under  the  religion  of  economism.  The  en- 
tire Earth  community,  not  just  the  human, 
is  the  context  out  of  which  we  must  base 
our  decisions  and  actions  in  order  to  ensure 
a future  for  the  children  of  all  species.  I 
am  a founding  board  member  of  the  Epic 
of  Evolution  Society,  a group  seeking  to 
embed  this  awareness  into  the  culture  at 
many  levels. 

3)  That  we  must  become  “practical 


Friendly  News 

FGC  Travelling  ministry 
Program  comes  to  NPYM 
May  21  - June  13, 1999 

By  Nancy  Middleton 
Putney  (VT)  Friends  Meeting 

[Friends  General  Conference’s  Traveling 
Ministry  Program  was  recently  started  to 
help  encourage  Spirit-led  ministry  and  to 
arrange  for  travel  by  seasoned  Friends 
who  will  visit  Friends  and  meetings  to  ad- 
dress specific  concerns  that  have  arisen  or 
simply  for  the  richness  of  worshipping  and 
talking  together. — Editor.] 

NPYM  Friends  were  most  gracious  and 
warm  as  they  received  me  into  their 
meetings,  worship  groups  and  homes.  I 
wish  especially  to  thank  Jean  Roberts  for 
all  the  hard  work  she  did  in  making  ar- 


ecumenists”  for  the  Earth.  This  means 
applying  the  wisdom  of  all  spiritual  tradi- 
tions to  the  co-creation  of  a comprehen- 
sive compassion  for  the  entire  Earth  com- 
munity. 

Living  this  out  in  our  daily  lives  is 
what  EarthLight  editorial  advisor  Joanna 
Macy  call  the  “Work  that  Reconnects.” 

Going  beyond  its  role  as  a leading 
voice  in  the  spiritual  ecology  movement, 
EarthLight  sponsors  community  work- 
shops at  its  offices  in  Oakland  on  topics 
ranging  from  biotechnology  to  voluntary 
simplicity  to  environmental  justice. 
EarthLight  co-sponsors  conferences  with 
other  organizations,  such  as  the  Collective 
Heritage  Insitute’s  Bioneers  conference. 
The  Bioneers  bring  together  leading  sci- 
entific and  social  innovators  developing 
practical  and  visionary  solutions  for  re- 
storing Earth.  In  July,  2000,  we  will  co- 
sponsor a conference  on  “A  Sense  of  Kin- 
ship: Our  Sacred  Relationship  with  Ani- 
mals” in  San  Francisco.  Other  projects 
include  conducting  a series  of  evening 
salons  on  sustainability,  the  new  cosmol- 
ogy, and  spiritual  ecology,  and  reaching 
out  to  local  faith  and  environmental 
groups  through  the  creation  of  a Center 
for  Sacred  Ecology  and  the  New  Story  at 
the  magazine  offices  in  Oakland.  □ 


rangements.  I felt  very  well  cared  for  and 
nurtured.  There  were  times  when  I was 
taken  to  see  local  scenic  wonders,  to  par- 
ticipate in  community  events,  to  see  a 
theater  production,  to  hear  a holocaust 
survivor  speak  in  the  classroom  of  one  of 
my  host’s  children  and  to  listen  to  the 
morning  music  practice  of  a gifted  young 
Friend.  In  essence,  I was  invited  into  their 
lives  fully  and  for  that  I have  been  most 
grateful.  I know  that  in  many  instances  I 
have  been  given  the  opportunity  to  forge 
friendships  which,  with  nurture,  can  con- 
tinue for  considerable  time. 

Potlucks,  shared  meals  and  travel  to- 
gether were  wonderful  opportunities  to 
come  to  know  Friends  individually.  These 
were  also  times  when  we  could  discuss 
matters  of  personal  concern  about  Quak- 
erism or  life  in  their  meeting,  answer 
questions  more  privately  or  offer  sugges- 
tions about  resources  which  might  help 
with  their  particular  challenge. 

About  half  of  the  visits  I experienced 
included  children.  Often  they  floated  in 
and  out  of  the  intergenerational  group  and 
(“Friendly  News”  continued  on  page  12) 
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( " Friendly  News,  " continued  from  page  11) 
seemed  amazingly  content  to  remain  close 
to,  but  not  engaged  in,  the  adult  discus- 
sions. At  times  the  group  of  children  was 
large  enough  to  create  their  own  activity 
near  by.  Teens  participated  in  smaller  num- 
bers on  several  occasions.  As  Friend  in 
Residence  at  NPYM’s  1996  annual  ses- 
sion, I became  aware  of  the  dedicated  pro- 
gram for  children  and  teens  which  func- 
tions at  the  yearly  meeting  level.  This  pro- 
gram continues  to  be  well  organized  and 
well  attended. 

In  group  settings,  some  meetings  and 
worship  groups  had  a clear  sense  of  topics 
they  wished  to  engage  with  during  my  visit. 
At  other  times,  Friends  were  comfortable  in 
having  me  create  a query  around  which  we 
could  have  worship  sharing  or  discussion. 
There  were  times  when  I knew  well  in  ad- 
vance the  focus  of  our  time  to- 
gether and  could  gather  material 
and  outline  a presentation.  There 
were  other  times  when  a topic  of 
my  own  suggestion  wasn’t  clear 
to  me  until  I had  first  had  an  in- 
troduction to  the  group.  It  was  as 
if  I needed  first  to  connect  with 
the  spiritual  energy  of  the  group 
before  I could  be  guided  to  know 
what  was  needed.  Additionally, 
there  were  times  when  a topic 
was  raised  only  as  we  gathered — 
providing  for  the  wonder  of 
spontaneously  being  guided  by 
Spirit. 

From  my  experience  on  this 
trip,  I sense  in  North  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting  a solid  commit- 
ment to  openness  to  Spirit  and 
service  to  one  another  which 
hold  their  communities  on  a firm  founda- 
tion. There  is  a wealth  of  seasoned  Friends 
among  these  meetings,  as  well  as  the  rich 
influence  of  those  new  to  Friends.  The  his- 
tory of  the  yearly  meeting  clearly  repre- 
sents the  rootedness  of  its  desire  for  inde- 
pendence. North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 
Friends  don’t  see  themselves  as  inexperi- 
enced or  needy.  Affiliation  with  FGC 
should  be  understood  in  terms  of  the  value 
that  NPYM  Friends  would  bring  to  FGC’s 
program  and  functioning. 

While  Olympia  Meeting  is  clearly 
pleased  to  affiliate  with  FGC  as  a monthly 
meeting,  some  members  of  that  meeting 
seemed  less  than  enthused.  There  were 
some  groups  which  requested  discussion  of 
the  value  of  yearly  meeting  affiliation  with 
FGC.  At  other  times  however,  when  the 


matter  came  up,  it  was  clear  that  a number 
of  Friends  had  their  fill  of  the  topic  and 
wanted,  instead,  to  stay  focused  on  the  cho- 
sen agenda  for  our  time  together.  Some 
Friends  wanted  to  hear  directly  from  me 
that  my  visit  had  no  relationship  to  the  af- 
filiation issue. 

Most  meetings  and  worship  groups 
had  a display  of  easily  accessible  resource 
materials  in  their  meeting  area,  including  a 
wide  assortment  from  FGC.  I offered  cop- 
ies of  the  FGC  materials  provided  by  the 
office  in  Philadelphia,  and  most  were  ac- 
cepted. At  times  I was  able  to  identify  an 
FGC  resource  which  spoke  to  some  of  the 
concerns  raised. 

As  I have  reviewed  and  reflected  upon 
the  list  of  topics  and  concerns  which  came 
up  in  discussion,  it  seems  to  me  that  these 
are  issues  which  all  meeting  communities 


everywhere  are  challenged  by.  Having  a 
visitor  listen  to  concerns  and  offer  sugges- 
tions for  resolve  may  have  been  helpful. 
However,  truth  be  told,  it  seems  to  me  that 
my  presence  primarily  served  as  a catalyst 
for  issues  to  be  spoken  and  lifted  up  for 
engagement.  NPYM  Friends  did  not  shy 
away  from  difficult  topics.  Often,  I could 
ask  the  tough  question  that  one  or  more 
around  the  circle  might  have  been  asking 
inwardly  for  some  time.  I also  feel  that  my 
presence  allowed  Friends  to  be  more  forth- 
right in  addressing  concerns — and,  in  some 
instances,  allowing  for  movement  out  of 
and  beyond  a stuck  place. 

The  common  thread  I find  running 
through  all  these  issues  and  concerns  is  the 
matter  of  relationship — our  relationship  to 
Spirit,  to  the  self,  to  others,  to  our  meet- 


ing— the  meeting’s  relationship  to  its 
members,  its  neighbors,  the  community 
and  the  world.  And,  indeed,  this  journey 
was  about  building  relationship. 

It  is  my  hope  that  NPYM  Friends 
have  come  away  from  the  experience  of 
this  visit  with  a sense  of  the  valued  place 
that  each  of  their  Quaker  communities  has 
in  the  scheme  of  things.  I’m  hoping  that 
my  visit  with  them  has  helped  them  to  see 
their  own  intrinsic  worth,  allowing  each 
community  to  feel  a stronger  relationship 
to  itself.  Reaching  out,  as  these  Friends 
did  with  me,  is  also  about  reaching  in — 
and  I hope  that  through  my  visit  these 
meetings  may  have  a better  sense  of  the 
integrity  of  their  own  community. 

It  was  an  honor  to  be  asked  to  under- 
take this  visit  on  behalf  of  Friends  Gen- 
eral Conference.  The  trip  was  a deeply 
spiritual  experience  for  me  and 
very  enriching.  The  personal 
connectedness  that  is  felt  in  the 
Religious  Society  of  Friends 
was  affirmed  repeatedly 
throughout  this  trip.  As  Friends, 
we  are  an  amazing  community 
without  boundaries — even  with 
the  diversity,  differences  of 
opinion  and  experience  among 
us.  There  is  always  first  a love 
of  one  another  which  binds  us 
together  in  truly  wondrous 
ways.  I’ve  felt  it  a privilege  to 
be  touched  by  that  wonder — 
and  to  be  reminded  that  just  like 
Friend  Merril’s  special  ice 
cream  at  Rogue  Valley  Monthly 
Meeting  in  Ashland,  OR — there 
is  only  one  ingredient  neces- 
sary. That  ingredient  is  love — 
and  it  was  manifest  throughout 
my  time  with  Friends  in  North  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting.  And  it  is  love  which  will 
serve  those  Friends,  and  Friends  every- 
where, in  responding  to  matters  of  rela- 
tionship. Love  is  the  warmth  of  the  pot- 
ter’s hands  which  allows  for  the  shaping 
of  the  day.  In  turn,  the  existence  of  the 
Traveling  Ministries  Program  serves  as  a 
conduit  for  sharing  the  spiritual  energy  of 
love  which  will  shape  the  future  Religious 
Society  of  Friends. 

New  Principal 
at  John  Woolman  School 

Amy  Cooke,  a member  of  the  Visalia 
Monthly  Meeting  and  current  direc- 
tor of  the  Venice  Community  School,  has 


Jean  Roberts  and  Nancy  Middleton 
Photo  by  Carol  Heywood 
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Amy  Cooke  — JW  School  Photo 


been  selected  as  the  new  Head  of  School 
at  John  Woolman,  beginning  in  July.  Amy 
replaces  Elee  Hadley,  who  will  complete 
six  years  as  Head  of  School  at  Woolman 
when  she  leaves  in  June.  Elee’s  tenure 
will  have  been  the  longest  single  tenure  of 
any  of  JWS’s  past  principals,  though  Ted 
Menmuir  served  in  that  capacity  for  a to- 
tal of  thirteen  years  in  three  separate 
“installments.” 

Friends  are  urged  to  save  the  date  of 
Friday,  May  12,  2000,  for  special  activi- 
ties at  John  Woolman  School  to  celebrate 
the  contributions  made  by  Elee  Hadley  in 
her  six-year  tenure  as  Head  of  School. 
Further  details  may  be  obtained  by  calling 
the  school  at  (530)  273-3183. 

Amy  Cooke  earned  her  BA  in  Social 
Sciences  from  Bennington  College  in 
1982,  and  did  graduate  work  in  Sociology 
at  Appalachian  State  University,  in 
Boone,  NC  and  at  the  New  Mexico  High- 
lands University  in  Las  Vegas,  NM, 
studying  Curriculum  and  Instruction.  Amy 
brings  with  her  strong  interest  and  experi- 
ence in  alternative  education. 

The  Spring  Salmon  Run 

at  John  Woolman  School 

All  are  invited  to  participate  in  a 5K  or 
10K  run  at  John  Woolman  School,  Satur- 
day, May  13.  Walkers  are  also  welcomed 
for  the  5K  event.  To  obtain  a registration 
form  and  further  information,  contact  the 
school  at  (530)  273-3183  or  e-mail  to  ad- 
missions@woolman.org.  The  run  will 
benefit  John  Woolman  School  and  is  in- 
tended increase  awareness  about  local  ef- 
forts to  re-establish  the  natural  salmon 
migration  to  the  upper  levels  of  the  South 
Fork  of  the  Yuba  River,  recently  declared 
by  the  state  legislature  as  having  a “Wild 


and  Scenic  Designation.”  Students  have 
participated  in  many  events  of  the  South 
Yuba  River  Citizens’  League  (SYRCL)  in 
recent  years. 

Southern  California 
Quarterly  Meeting 

SCQM  was  blessed  with  two  remark- 
able speakers — one  planned,  and  one 
totally  unexpected.  The  planned  speaker 
was  Marcelle  Martin,  a Friend  invited  to 
speak  on  the  theme  “Becoming  Beacons 
of  Light.”  The  unexpected  speaker  was  a 
Friend  from  South  Africa  named  Rom- 
mell  Roberts  who  helped  to  start  the 
Quaker  Peace  Center  in  Capetown. 

Marcelle  is  former  co-editor  of  the 
Quaker  mystics’  newsletter,  “What  Canst 
Thou  Say?”  She  has  published  articles  in 
Friends  Journal  on  such  topics  as  “The 
Inward  Teacher  Among  Us  Today”  (FJ 


Marcelle  Martin 


4/96)  and  “Spiritual  Life  and  the  Written 
Word:  New  Scriptures”  (FJ  11/96).  She 
has  led  workshops  on  mysticism  and 
spiritual  autobiography  at  FGC  and  cur- 
rently teaches  part-time  at  Pendle  Hill  as 
a spiritual  nurturer.  She  is  also  a co-clerk 
of  Newtown  Square  Meeting  in  Philadel- 
phia Yearly  Meeting. 

Her  message  was:  “To  renew  our 
faith,  we  need  to  be  open  to  God  in  a 
radical  way,  and  we  need  to  share  our 
experiences  with  each  other,  and  with 
others.  Furthermore,  we  must  allow  our 
lives  to  be  transformed  so  that  we  can 
give  testimony  to  an  alternative  way  of 
living  to  the  status  quo.”  Among  other 
things,  he  described  a prayer  vigil  for 
peace  that  she  and  others  have  engaged  in 
weekly  over  the  past  year  and  spoke 
about  a Friends  ministry  to  the  inner  city 
in  which  she  participates. 


Rommel  Roberts  — Staff  Photo 


She  also  led  Friends  in  various  spiri- 
tual exercises  and  urged  us  to  pray  for  one 
another. 

Our  unexpected  visitor  from  South 
Africa,  Rommel  Roberts,  came  through 
the  invitation  of  Denise  Williams,  a mem- 
ber of  Santa  Monica  Meeting.  Rommel 
was  active  in  the  anti-apartheid  movement 
and  has  also  worked  to  alleviate  gang  vio- 
lence. He  helped  to  start  the  Quaker  Peace 
Center  in  Capetown  and  attends  East  Cape 
Meeting. 

Although  he  wasn’t  on  the  formal 
program,  Rommell  spoke  to  the  peace 
committee  and  also  to  the  youth,  where  he 
made  a very  powerful  impression,  particu- 
larly when  he  talked  about  his  courageous 
work  to  alleviate  gang  violence.  He  also 
spoke  about  his  anti-apartheid  work, 
which  landed  him  in  jail  several  times. 

SCQM  Friends  also  heard  reports 
from  Rachel  Fretz  about  the  Friends 
Peace  Team  in  Africa.  Quaker  educators 
Corinne  and  Eric  Joy  came  down  from 
Grass  Valley  to  assist  Gary  Wolff  and 
Kate  Carpenter  with  the  youth  program. 
They  did  an  outstanding  job. 

One  of  the  most  inspiring  pieces  of 
news  came  from  a young  Friend,  Molly 
Vischer  (see  p.  3 for  her  picture).  After 
attending  the  homeless  project  sponsored 
by  the  SCQM/AFSC  Youth  Service  Proj- 
ect in  December,  Molly  decided  to  call  up 
all  the  friends  on  her  parents’  phone  list 
and  ask  them  to  donate  coats  to  the  home- 
less. Several  weeks  later  she  gathered  up 
all  the  coats  and  brought  them  to  a shelter 
at  the  local  Congregational  Church. 

I asked  Molly  how  many  coats  she 
gathered. 

“156,”  she  responded  quietly. 

What  awesome  youth  are  rising  up 
among  us! 

This  report  was  written  by  the  editor, 
who  is  sending  as  interim  correspondent. 
Jean  Malcolm  and  Bobbi  Kendig  have 
agreed  to  write  these  reports  in  future. 
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by  miriam  berg 
Berkeley  Meeting 


Friends,  i want  to  make  another  appeal 
for  us  to  call  things  by  their  right 
names,  and  not  to  go  on  confusing  the 
meeting  for  business  with  the  meeting  for 
worship.  Our  two  kinds  of  meetings  are 
not  the  same.  There  are  many  differences 
between  our  two  kinds  of  meetings.  We 
do  not  have  just  “one”  kind  of  meeting. 

To  begin  with,  our  meetings  for  busi- 
ness are  meetings  for  action;  they  are  the 
method  we  have  learned  to  help  us  reach 
decisions  representing  the  whole  of  the 
meeting.  Our  meetings  for  worship  are 
never  meetings  for  action.  Our  meetings 
for  worship  may  be  said  to  be  intended  to 
help  us  refresh  ourselves  at  the  fountain  of 
divine  spirit,  if  i may  put  it  so  poetically 
Our  meetings  for  business  have  an 
agenda,  and  we  try  to  stick  to  that  agenda. 
Our  meetings  for  worship  never  have  an 
agenda,  but  we  may  speak  to  whatever 
matter  we  are  led  to  in  the  silence.  We  do 
have  another  kind  of  meeting  called  a 
threshing  meeting,  in  which  we  have  a 
single  matter  for  us  to  seek  clarity  on  to- 
gether, but  we  do  not  try  to  reach  deci- 
sions at  those  meetings. 

Our  meetings  for  business  have  a pre- 
siding clerk,  whose  part  it  is  to  help  us 
follow  our  agenda.  Our  meetings  for  wor- 
ship do  not  have  a presiding  individual.  In 
a meeting  for  business  the  clerk  may  have 
to  remind  us  to  stick  with  the  agenda.  In  a 
meeting  for  worship  no  one  would  ever 
tell  us  to  stick  to  the  topic. 

Another  of  the  duties  of  the  presiding 
clerk  at  a meeting  for  business  is  to  call 
upon  individuals  on  occasion,  when  the 
need  arises.  Perhaps  in  an  ideal  meeting 
for  business  two  people  would  never  rise 
to  speak  at  once,  so  that  the  clerk  would 
not  have  to  call  upon  each  of  them  in  turn. 
But  in  a meeting  for  worship  no  one  ever 
calls  upon  anyone  else  to  take  their  turn. 
On  rare  occasions  two  persons  will  rise 
together  to  speak  in  a meeting  for  wor- 
ship; but  one  of  them  always  takes  their 
seat  again,  although  they  may  rise  again 
later. 

At  our  meetings  for  business  we  often 
hear  scheduled  reports  of  committees; 
sometimes  these  will  present  us  with  pro- 


posed minutes  of  action,  and  sometimes 
they  will  not.  At  a meeting  for  worship  we 
never  have  reports  of  committees,  al- 
though a committee  clerk  or  a member  of 
a committee  may  be  led  to  speak  about  a 
concern  or  an  activity  of  that  committee. 
Sometimes  these  reports  provide  us  with 
information  to  help  us  in  reaching  our  de- 
cisions together.  Sometimes  messages  in  a 
meeting  for  worship  will  give  us  informa- 
tion we  didn’t  have  before,  but  that  is  in- 
cidental to  the  delivery  of  the  message  in 
the  course  of  the  meeting  for  worship. 

At  a meeting  for  worship  our  custom 
dictates  that  we  speak  only  once,  although 
it  is  difficult  to  find  a precise  spiritual  ba- 
sis for  this  custom.  At  a meeting  for  busi- 
ness a member  may  speak  more  than  once, 
even  to  the  same  matter,  if  the  contribu- 
tion seems  important  enough,  although  we 
are  enjoined  not  to  make  the  same  point 
twice. 

At  a meeting  for  business  we  seek  to 
make  decisions  regarding  the  temporal 
and  spiritual  affairs  of  the  meeting;  but  at 
a meeting  for  worship  we  never  try  to 
make  a decision  regarding  our  affairs.  At 
a meeting  for  business  we  may  have  to  lay 
over  a matter  until  a future  meeting,  if  we 
need  more  time  for  seasoning  the  matter 
together,  or  if  we  need  more  information. 
A matter  may  come  up  at  successive  meet- 
ings for  worship,  but  that  is  as  the  light 
directs  us  and  not  because  we  are  seeking 
to  make  a group  decision. 

A meeting  for  business  maintains  a 
minute-book  or  other  record  of  the  deci- 
sions and  deliberations  of  the  meeting, 
either  by  the  clerk  in  a small  meeting  or 
by  an  assistant  clerk  called  the  “recording 
clerk”  in  a larger  meeting.  But  we  do  not 
record  minutes  for  our  meetings  for  wor- 
ship, although  occasionally  a message 
may  be  written  down  by  another  member 
because  of  its  great  depth  and  power  and 
beauty. 

One  of  the  decisions  we  are  frequently 


called  upon  to  make  at  our  meetings  for 
business  is  the  acceptance  of  new  mem- 
bers into  our  meeting,  or  the  transfer  of 
one  of  our  members  to  another  meeting. 
But  we  never  use  our  meetings  for  wor- 
ship as  the  time  to  reach  a decision  on  ac- 
cepting a new  person  as  a member,  or  re- 
leasing someone  from  membership. 

Still,  we  need  to  keep  ourselves  just  as 
centered  and  open  to  the  leadings  of  the 
spirit  at  a meeting  for  business  as  we  do  at 
a meeting  for  worship;  we  need  to  wait 
upon  the  Lord  (as  Friends  say)  just  as 
much  if  not  more  in  a meeting  for  busi- 
ness as  in  a meeting  for  worship;  we  need 
to  be  ready  and  willing  to  set  aside  our 
own  desires  and  listen  to  others,  if  we  are 
to  reach  decisions  together  on  our  matters 
of  business.  These  are  deeply  central  as- 
pects of  what  it  means  for  us  to  be  Friends 
and  to  be  a community.  We  may  also  use 
periods  of  silent  worship  during  a meeting 
for  business  to  help  us  remain  centered 
and  discern  our  corporate  light  together. 

But  it  denigrates  and  demeans  the 
meeting  for  business  to  refer  to  it  as  “just” 
a meeting  for  worship  with  a “concern” 
for  business,  or  as  a meeting  for  worship 
on  the  “occasion”  of  business.  This  is 
hardly  a simple  way  of  referring  to  our 
meetings  for  business,  Friends.  This  fash- 
ion of  speech  only  arose  in  the  1980s,  out 
of  a feeling  that  there  were  those  of  us 
who  had  become  careless  in  our  practice 
of  remaining  centered  and  open,  of  wait- 
ing upon  the  Lord  for  openings  and  assis- 
tance, of  refraining  from  pressing  our  own 
desires  too  forcefully  or  frequently.  But 
we  should  not  let  our  desire  to  remind 
each  other  of  these  spiritual  needs  of  our 
community  lead  us  to  confusing  different 
kinds  of  meetings,  or  to  call  the  meeting 
for  business  a meeting  for  worship  when  it 
is  conducted  differently  from  a meeting 
for  worship. 

In  the  1973  Discipline  of  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting,  and  in  other  yearly  meet- 
ing disciplines,  the  different  kinds  of 
meetings  are  properly  grasped  in  the  time- 
honored  queries  about  meetings  for  busi- 
ness: 


- 

Ml 


miriam  berg  began  attending  Berkeley  Friends  Meeting  in  1956 
and  became  a member  in  1964.  She  has  served  as  newsletter  edi- 
tor, recording  clerk,  presiding  clerk,  treasurer,  and  recorder  for 
the  Meeting.  She  has  written  a book  about  Jesus  called  “The  Story 
ofYeshua”  and  an  article  on  accurate  dating  of  the  kings  of  an- 
cient Israel  and  Judah.  She  works  as  the  finance  manager  of  a so- 
cial service  agency  in  Berkeley.  She  is  also  a musician  and  com- 
poser and  directs  the  Berkeley  Meeting  choral  group. 
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Are  your  meetings  for  business 
conducted  in  a spirit  of  worship?  Do 
you  seek  truth  and  the  right  course  of 
action,  rather  than  acceptance  for  a 
previously-formed  opinion? 

These  queries  were  dropped  in  the 
1985  Faith  and  Practice  of  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting,  possibly  out  of  a desire  to  prom- 
ulgate the  notion  that  meeting  for  business 
was  the  same  as  a meeting  for  worship. 

We  could  say  that  a meeting  for  busi- 
ness is  actually  a meeting  for  worship  with 
an  agenda,  and  a presiding  clerk,  and 
committee  reports,  and  during  which 


members  may  speak  more  than  once,  and  at 
which  we  make  decisions  for  the  meeting 
and  approve  minutes  of  action,  and  record 
minutes.  But  why  bother,  when  the  term 
“meeting  for  business”  connotes  and  de- 
notes all  those  differences  anyway? 

It  may  be  possible  for  us  to  hold  a 
meeting  for  business  after  the  manner  of  a 
meeting  for  worship,  without  an  agenda, 
letting  members  and  officers  and  commit- 
tee clerks  speak  to  the  affairs  of  the  meet- 
ing as  they  were  led,  and  waiting  in  silence 
until  someone  was  led  to  say,  “We  are  in 
unity  on  proceeding  in  this  fashion  on  this 
matter....”  but  i do  not  know  whether  it  has 
ever  been  done.  It  might  be  fun  to  try. 


As  a final  word,  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
William  James,  one  of  the  founders  of 
Berkeley  Meeting  and  of  College  Park 
Quarterly  Meeting  as  well  of  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting,  always  began  the  min- 
utes during  the  years  he  was  clerk  by 
writing,  “We  held  our  meeting  for  busi- 
ness immediately  after  our  meeting  for 
Divine  worship. “ This  shows  that  he  per- 
ceived clearly  that  the  meeting  for  busi- 
ness was  not  the  same  as  the  meeting  for 
worship. 

“There  is  a time  for  worship,  and  a 
time  for  business...”  O 


Ethics  for  the  New  Millennium 
by  the  Dalai  Lama.  NY:  River- 
head  Books,  Putnam  Penguin, 
1999.  $23.95.  Reviewed  by 

Mary  Gwynne  Schmidt,  mem- 
ber Manasquan  (NJ)  Meeting, 
attender  San  Diego  Meeting. 


This  book  will  appeal  to 
Friends,  those  seeking 
spiritual  growth  and  those  at- 
tracted by  social  action,  as  well 
as  the  many  in  between.  Ethics 
for  the  New  Millennium  deals 
with  issues  of  concern  to  Friends,  such  as  how  to  feel  empathy 
for  those  whose  behavior  is  harmful  to  others  and  how  far  one 
must  go  in  meeting  the  needs  of  others  at  the  cost  of  family  and 
self.  This  makes  it  an  ideal  subject  for  adult  study  groups.  It 
has  the  additional  advantage  of  an  appealing  author:  the  Dalai 
Lama’s  humility  shines  through,  making  him  an  acceptable 
guide  to  others.  He  writes  with  conviction,  not  dogmatism. 

The  Dalai  Lama  begins  with  the  foundation  of  ethics  as  he 
sees  it,  moves  on  to  ethics  and  the  individual,  and  from  there  to 
the  ethical  society.  He  adds  new  dimensions  to  conclusions 
many  Friends  accept.  His  starting  point  is  that  the  common  hu- 
man goal  is  the  achievement  of  happiness  and  the  avoidance  of 
suffering.  He  says  stable  happiness  is  not  built  on  acquisition 
but  arises  from  a meaningful  life,  marked  by  warmth,  openness, 
and  respect  for  others.  People  are  often  happiest — and  most 
creative — when  promoting  the  long-term  welfare  of  others. 
Their  behavior  is  unethical  when  it  interferes  with  the  need  of 
others  for  happiness  of  their  own. 

He  discusses  intervention  and  negotiating  with  those 
whose  goals  are  different.  This  is  especially  relevant  now  when 
the  news  is  flooded  with  refugees  trudging  through  the  snow 
and  when  so  many  well-intentioned  interventions  are  unravel- 
ing. Lasting  change  requires  both  patience  and  persistence. 

Finally,  coupled  with  the  author’s  humility  is  the  inclusive- 
ness of  his  thinking.  Against  the  background  of  what  his  Ti- 
betan followers  have  suffered,  he  never  speaks  ill  of  the  Chi- 


nese people.  Instead,  he  tells  about  the  old  monk  who  had  been  im- 
prisoned. When  he  asked  him  what  he  had  feared  most  during  his 
ordeal,  the  old  man  replied  that  what  he  had  feared  most  was  that  he 
might  come  to  hate  his  torturers. 

In  his  introduction,  the  author  acknowledges  his  debt  to  Dr. 
Thupten  Jinpa  for  his  help  with  the  English  and  to  A.R.  Norman  for 
his  suggestions.  In  another  recent  book.  The  Art  of  Happiness  (1998), 
his  co-author,  Howard  Cutler,  a psychiatrist,  is  much  more  of  a col- 
laborator. This  book  makes  a nice  complement  to  the  earlier  volume, 
expanding  some  of  its  points  and  addressing  concerns  of  the  individ- 
ual. O 


Any  Luck? 

By  Chuck  Wallace, 
Central  Coast  Friends 

£ 6 A ny  luck?”  A heavy 
xjL  masculine  voice  car- 
ried half  way  across  Manzanita 
Lake.  I was  about  ten  feet  from 
shore,  hunkered  over  in  in- 
tense concentration,  focused 
on  a trout  which  just  taken 
something  from  the  film  with- 
out breaking  the  surface. 

I turned  to  face  a forty- 
something man,  surrounded  by 

“Luck?”  I asked,  “Standing  in  this  crystal  clear  lake,  looking  up 
at  the  magnificent  mountain,  Mount  Lassen,  with  a clear  blue  sky 
and  warm  sun,  I’m  one  of  the  luckiest  men  in  the  world.” 

“You  wondered  have  I caught  any  fish  today?  Just  a few  minutes 
ago,  I hooked  and  played  a powerful  trout.  When  he  tired,  I brought 
him  close,  knelt  down  to  twist  the  fly  loose,  then  held  him  for  a mo- 
ment to  admire  the  brilliant  colors,  and  strength  of  the  fragile  body. 
You  made  a good  fight  of  it.  Now,  go  back  home  where  you  be- 
long.” 

The  man  led  his  family  off  to  see  the  rest  of  the  park.  I was  cer- 
tain that  he  didn’t  have  the  faintest  idea  about  what  I’d  just  said.  □ 


a wife  and  three  daughters. 
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By  Stan  Searl 

Santa  Monica  Meeting 

Sitting  in  worship  at  the  Santa  Monica, 
California  Meetinghouse  on  Harvard 
Street,  the  researcher  felt  haunted  by 
Quaker  voices.  In  the  associative,  dream- 
like buzzing  in  his  inward  ear,  the  mind 
quieted  a little  and  gave  over  to  the  voices 
which  swirled  around  and  through  him. 

One  voice  said,  a Quaker  woman  who 
seemed  filled  with  enthusiasm:  “We 
should  love  and  praise  God.  Period.” 

He  allowed  that  voice  to  percolate 
through  him,  open  to  its  resonance,  to  the 
potential  for  a truth  that  could  originate 
from  a contemplative  place.  He  wanted  to 
love  God.  After  all,  for  so  many  different 
reasons,  he  couldn’t  stand  himself,  dis- 
gusted by  the  ego  and  its  discontents, 
filled  up  with  the  nausea  of  the  self  and  its 
needs.  How  could  he — a relatively  com- 
plete and  significant  sinner — become 
open  to  what  it  meant  to  love  and  praise 
God?  How  would  this  ever  be  possible  for 
a person  with  such  inward  resistance,  with 
such  a determination  to  do  just  what  his 
grandmother  had  warned  him  about  too 
many  times? 

In  the  dreamlike  associations  within 
the  communal  worship  silence,  an  image 
from  childhood  started  to  form  and  his 
grandmother — he  called  her  “Nana” — 
emerged  from  memory,  as  she  stood  near 
the  kitchen  table  at  their  home  in  Ludlow, 
Vermont.  Nana,  who  had  raised  him  from 
infancy,  just  stood  there  in  the  middle  of 
the  kitchen,  bathed  in  the  late  afternoon 
sunlight,  reflected  from  the  Black  River 
through  the  maple  trees. 

“All  right,  then,”  she  said  and  sort  of 
turned  away  from  the  window,  almost  im- 
personal, “go  ahead  and  have  your  own 
way  and  have  everybody  hate  you.” 

His  grandmother’s  voice  penetrated 
him  and  he  heard  a version  of  its  message 
speak  directly  to  his  heart  for  the  first 
time:  How  could  he  turn  over  one  of  the 


most  cherished  parts  of  himself,  the  ego, 
with  its  need  to  be  in  charge  and  really 
become  a Quaker  at  worship,  “waiting  on 
the  Spirit,”  as  another  Quaker  voice  had 
told  him,  turning  over  authority  and  power 
from  himself  to  God,  the  Spirit,  to  Divine 
Sophia? 

And  so,  the  researcher,  now  Quaker 
worshipper,  allowed  the  memory  of  his 
grandmother’s  admonition  to  lodge  in  his 
heart,  as  if  in  some  cleansing,  purgative 
flow,  opening  himself  to  another  kind  of 
knowing,  one  from  within,  its  origins  con- 
nected to  both  heart  and  spirit. 

And,  more  open  now,  allowing  his 
own  breathing  and  the  communal  breath 
of  others  in  the  worship  meeting  to  have 
its  own  way,  he  heard  yet  another  voice, 
this  one  gentle  yet  firm,  coming  from  Fa- 
ther Gerry  Hughes,  at  the  beginning  of  a 
talk  near  the  Quaker  study  center  of 
Woodbrook  College  in  Birmingham,  Eng- 
land. Before  the  formal  part  of  his  talk 
about  separate  pilgrimages  to  both  Rome 
and  Jerusalem,  Hughes  had  admonished 
the  audience  to  “listen  with  your  heart;  try 
to  respond,”  he  said,  “from  the  midriff 
and  not  only  from  the  head.” 

Sitting  there  with  all  of  these  other 
people  at  the  Santa  Monica  Meeting,  these 
voices  haunted  him,  playing  on  his  imagi- 
nation. The  voices  churned  around  inside 
of  him,  colliding  with  one  another  in  a 
sort  of  kaleidoscopic  manner,  all  mixed 
up,  but  pulling  at  him  to  listen  in  a differ- 
ent way,  to  become  a vehicle  for  the 
Spirit,  absorptive,  receptive,  open  to  the 
potential  for  a new  way  of  knowing  and 
being,  one  that  originated  from  the  Spirit 
itself  and  flowed  right  through  the  middle 
of  his  heart,  calling  to  him  about  the  po- 
tential to  be  different,  to  become  changed, 
renewed,  washed  clean  in  a sense. 

For  him,  in  this  contemplative  position 
amid  the  inward  yet  communal  experience 
of  Quaker  worship,  the  mix  of  different 
voices,  now  from  his  grandmother,  now 
from  Hughes,  then  from  the  Quaker 
woman  who  had  urged  him-and  every- 
one-to  pay  attention  and  to  love  and 
praise  God  only,  he  started  to  sing.  From 
his  ten  years  as  a Choir  Director  of  the 


small  family  Presbyterian  Church  on  the 
east  end  of  Long  Island,  a traditional,  di- 
rect German  hymn  sounded  itself  inwardly, 
and  with  force. 

And  he  sang,  contemplated  and  became 
open  to  the  music  and  text:  “Now  thank  we 
all  our  God/With  hearts  and  minds  and 
voices.” 

And  he  repeated  to  himself,  over  and 
again,  ‘Thank  you,  God;  now  thank  you  oh 
God,”  and  the  hymn  tune  thumped  along 
with  his  breathing  into  his  heart,  as  he  re- 
joiced in  the  presence  of  the  living  God, 
singing,  flowing,  being  with  the  multiple 
voices  of  his  imagination,  made  real  and 
present  in  that  moment  of  worship.  And  he 
heard  the  proclamation  of  another  voice, 
this  one  from  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  in  the 
1836  essay,  “Nature,”  as  Emerson’s  voice 
joined  the  other  voices  inside  of  the  wor- 
shipper and  altogether  they  celebrated  the 
currents  of  the  universal  being.  Emerson 
said  that  he  became  as  if  a “transparent 
eyeball,”  and  as  part  and  parcel  of  God. 

Thank  you,  God. 

Thank  you,  Gerry  Hughes,  for  this  en- 
trance into  the  passageways  of  a heart 
knowledge. 

Thank  you,  Nana,  for  that  beautiful 
light  of  so  many  October  afternoons  in 
Vermont,  looking  out  the  kitchen  window 
and  up  towards  Okemo  Mountain,  as  the 
reflected  light  from  the  river  streamed 
through  your  light  wisps  of  hair,  filling  up 
the  room,  filling  up  the  imagination,  pene- 
trating right  into  the  heart,  a childhood  im- 
age of  the  Inward  Light.  □ 

Stanford  J.  Searl,  Jr.  is  professor  of 
Interdisciplinary  Studies  at  the  Union  In- 
stitute Graduate  College,  a fully  accred- 
ited, self-directed  Ph.D.  program,  with 
headquarters  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

For  the  past  several  years  he  has  been 
researching  Quaker  spiritual  life  and  con- 
ducted 47  “interviews”  with  Friends  con- 
cerning their  spiritual  practice  during 
meeting  for  worship.  Some  of  his  observa- 
tions on  these  exchanges  were  published  in 
Friends  Journal  and  Friends  Bulletin  ( July- 
August  1999).  He  recently  completed  a 
book  devotional  and  contemplative  in  na- 
ture called  Voices  From  the  Silence. 
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\ Memorial  Minutes  | 

Charles  William  Cooper 

Charles  William  Cooper  was  bom  in  Edge- 
wood  Park,  a suburb  of  Pittsburgh,  PA, 
on  January  12,  1904.  His  parents,  Emma  Vir- 
ginia Schmid  Cooper  and  Clarence  Lincoln 
Cooper,  moved  to  California  with  their  five 
children  in  1913.  Charles  attended  Whittier 
College,  transferred  to  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia and  received  his  M.A.  in  1927.  While 
teaching  at  San  Bernardino  Junior  College 
(1927-1933),  he  finished  his  dissertation  and 
received  his  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  English 
in  1931. 

He  mamed  Edns  Marguerite  Burgess  of 
Los  Angeles  in  1928.  He  taught  English  at 
Fresno  State  College  (1936-1938),  at  Whittier 
College  (1933-1936  and  1938-1955)  where  for 
nine  years  he  directed  the  Poet  Theater,  and  at 
Harvard  University  (1944-49).  He  retired  from 
Whittier  College  in  1955  to  become  Professor- 
at-large,  and,  since  1968,  Professor  Emeritus. 
In  his  retirement  years  (he  retired  at  age  50!), 
he  and  Edris  were  called  upon  again  and  again 
to  serve  Whittier  College-as  Assistant  to  the 
President,  and  as  acting  president  on  two  occa- 
sions, as  Director  of  Whittier  College  in  Co- 
penhagen, Denmark  (in  1962),  and  as  writer  of 
a biography  of  Aubrey  Wardman  (Whittier 
College  benefactor)  and  of  a history  of 
Whittier  College. 

Charles  (or  Charlie,  as  he  was  more  often 
called)  came  from  a religious  family,  but  not  a 
“church”  one.  His  introduction  to  Quaker  life 
and  thought  began  in  1933  when,  unhappy 
with  the  Congregational  Church  in  Whittier, 
he  consciously  moved  along  in  his  spiritual 
pilgrimage.  Convinced  by  the  writings  of 
George  Fox  of  the  rightness  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  to  be  his  spiritual  home.  He  and  his 
wife  Edris  joined  the  First  Friends  Church. 
Deeply  distressed  by  the  rise  of  Italian,  Ger- 
man, Spanish  and  Japanese  dictatorships  with 
their  attendant  preparations  for  and  then  en- 
gagement in  minor  wars  in  the  mid  and  late 
30s,  he  found  the  pacifist  position  persuasive. 
When  World  War  II  loomed  and  the  United 
States  instituted  the  draft,  he  registered  as  a 
Conscious  Objector.  During  the  war,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  CPS  committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Friends  Service  Committee,  occasionally 
visiting  the  COs  who  served  there.  At  the  same 
time,  he  maintained  throughout  the  war  a cor- 
respondence with  former  students  serving  in 
the  military. 

Having  first  known  of  the  AFSC  in  1938, 
when  arranging  for  its  Institute  of  International 
.Relations  to  be  staged  in  Whittier  College’s 
Poet  Theater,  he  became  more  active.  In  the 
summer  of  1942,  together  with  Edris,  he 
helped  staff  a two-week  camp  for  Jewish  refu- 
gee children  and  youth  to  be  held  at  Quaker 
Meadow  in  the  Sierras  north  of  Bakersfield.  In 
1944,  with  Edris,  he  co-directed  the  camp 
which  was  interdenominational  and  interracial. 
Edris  continued  as  co-director  in  1945  and  did 
preliminary  planning  for  1946.  During  the 
war,  he  and  a few  others  began  a “Silent  Meet- 
ing” as  part  of  the  program  of  First  Friends 


Church. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  war,  he  supported 
Friends  efforts  to  minister  to  war  victims  and 
refugees.  In  1955,  he  and  Edris  moved  to 
Montecito,  near  Santa  Barbara,  California.  A 
year  later  they  considered  three  sorts  of  over- 
seas work:  some  kind  of  US  Government  duty 
as  in  the  US  Information  Agency,  university 
lecturing  as  a Fulbright  fellow,  or  interna- 
tional appointment  under  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee.  With  prospects  of 
becoming  a USIA  or  Binational  Center  cul- 
tural affairs  officer,  he  and  his  wife  went  on  to 
Philadelphia  for  interviews  with  the  AFSC 
and  were  excited  to  be  offered  the  positions  of 
co-directors  of  the  International  Quaker  Cen- 
ter in  Paris,  France.  This  position  they  filled 
from  May  1957  until  September  1959.  In 
1967,  he  chaired  a subcommittee  charged  with 
developing  an  Arts  program  (music,  drama, 
poetry,  graphic  arts,  sculpture,  architecture 
and  crafts)  for  the  Fourth  World  Conference 
of  Friends  in  Guilford,  NC. 

Charles  Cooper  was  a man  of  many  tal- 
ents: cartoonist,  musician  (cello  and  recorder), 
writer  of  textbooks  and  poetry,  playwright, 
theater  director  and  producer,  composer  of 
music  for  string  quartets  and  symphony  or- 
chestra, teacher,  lecturer,  organizer  of  public 
events,  administrator,  world  traveler. 

In  his  days  in  Santa  Barbara,  both  he  and 
Edris  were  active  in  the  Santa  Barbara  Friends 
Meeting,  each  of  them  serving  for  a time  as 
clerk  of  the  Meeting,  They  resided  in  Valle 
Verde  Retirement  Community  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara from  1975  until  their  deaths — Edris  in 
July  1990,  and  Charles  in  June  1999. 

At  many  times  in  his  life,  Charles 
thought  of  himself  as  a failure.  Yet  he  closed 
his  autobiography  with  this  balanced  self- 
evaluation: 

“Yes,  I failed  to  make  a reconciling  place 
for  myself  in  Fresno  and  a decade,  later  felt 
myself  an  outlander  at  Harvard.  Yes,  I failed 
to  develop  a viable  pace  for  my  work  at 
Whittier,  driving  myself  to  stumbling  exhaus- 
tion and  unable  to  stay  the  course.  Yes,  I 
failed  in  my  creative  efforts  as  playwright, 
both  with  my  earlier  scripts  and  later  with  the 
musical,  and  as  novelist  too.... Yes,  I failed  at 
certain  points  in  my  human  relations.... 
failures  that  touched  me  deeply. 

“Perhaps  from  these  rebuffs,  stings,  and 
pangs — in  the  words  of  Browning’s  old 
Rabbi,  ‘a  paradox/Which  comforts  while  it 
mocks/Shall  life  succeed  in  that  it  seems  to 
fail? 

“At  any  rate,  whistling  in  the  dark  as  I 
walk  this  summary  path,  I must  after  all  bal- 
ance my  failings  and  shortcomings  with  some 
measures  of  success:  for  instance  in  my  col- 
lege teaching  and  theater  work-in  several  of 
my  eight  textbook  venture  and  in  my  writing 
of  the  College  history — in  my  contributions  to 
the  Society  of  Friends — and  above  all  in  my 
personal  life  as  joint  venture  with  Edris. 

“If  my  most  continuous  failure  has  been 
my  inability  to  define  and  hold  to  long-range 
goals — running  off  in  all  directions  ‘like  a fox 
terrier,’  as  my  friend  Albert  once  said  (and  I 
remind  myself  that  he  knew  and  loved 
dogs) — after  all  I have  had  the  sustained  de- 
sire to  live  ‘the  good  life,’  full  and  useful, 


happy  and  creative. 

“And  life  has  been  good — not  always  easy 
for  us,  but  certainly  good!” 

Clearly,  to  his  family  and  to  his  friends, 
the  life  of  Charles  William  Cooper  was  a re- 
markable success  in  all  the  ways  that  really 
matter.  □ 

Betty  Jacob 


Betty  Jacob,  88,  a charismatic  and  tenacious 
worker  for  peace  and  justice  worldwide 
for  almost  seven  decades,  died  Wednesday, 
August  18,  1999.  She  had  fought  brain  cancer 
and  a series  of  strokes  for  two  years.  She  kept 
working  into  her  70s  and  80s  helping  found 
the  University  of  Hawaii’s  Matsunaga  Institute 
for  Peace  and  nurturing  democracy  amid  the 
ruins  of  the  Soviet  Empire. 

In  the  1940s,  Betty  was  an  executive  at 
the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Agency  and  then  at  UNICEF,  the  international 
children’s  fund.  She  has  been  credited  with 
saving  the  fledgling  agency  by  persuading  a 
reluctant  US  Government  to  give  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars.  Betty  took  great  joy  in  tell- 
ing of  her  efforts  in  the  establishment  of  trick- 
or-treat  as  a fund-raiser  for  UNICEF.  She  also 
delighted  in  reporting  that  she  was  the  first 
person  to  suggest  Dag  Hammarskjold  for  the 
post  of  UN  secretary-general,  a job  he  held 
from  1953  to  1961. 

During  the  Cold  War,  her  strong  Quaker 
beliefs  as  well  as  her  friendships  with  leaders 
and  academics  in  capitalist,  communist,  and 
nonaligned  nations  helped  her  organize 
ground-breaking  research  projects  with  her 
husband,  the  late  Philip  Jacob,  a University  of 
Hawaii  political  science  professor.  Especially 
proud  that  this  work  helped  foster  global  dia- 
logue and  understanding,  she  found  time  to 
author  several  books  and  articles.  In  the  last 
decade  of  her  life,  she  raised  more  than 
$500,000  in  Washington  for  a Hawaii-based 
program  that  teaches  students  in  Russia  and 
America  about  democracy. 

Since  1970,  Betty  lived  and  worked  in 
Hawaii  where  she  was  a very  active  and  be- 
loved member  of  the  Honolulu  Friends  Meet- 
ing and  played  a major  role  in  the  activities  of 
the  Hawaiian  Office  of  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee. 

Although  humble  and  modest,  Betty 
spoke  out  forthrightly,  with  conviction,  from  a 
position  of  strength,  for  she  had  known  and  felt 
the  influence  of  many  thinkers,  both  activist 
and  meditative.  Sensitive  to  the  needs  of  oth- 
ers, yet  she  did  not  hide  her  feelings  behind  the 
defense  of  politeness,  courtesy,  or  expediency. 
As  a strong  Friend  committed  to  improving  the 
world,  she  felt  that  there  is  too  much  to  be 
done  daily  because  of  such  superficial  con- 
cerns. Bringing  different  and  even  differing 
groups  together  to  share  ideas  and  seek  solu- 
tions helpful  to  all  was  one  of  her  main  goals 
in  life.  Very  accepting  of  people,  Betty  had  a 
good  sense  of  humor,  an  easy  laugh,  and  a 
warm  smile,  which  pulled  all  to  her  and  were 
very  disarming  in  any  serious  discussion.  She 
was  much  loved,  respected  by  all,  and  consid- 
ered a living  treasure.  □ 
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Pendle  Hill  Bulletin 

1930-1931 


THE  NEW  QUAKER  SCHOOL 
OF  SOCIAL  & RELIGIOUS  STUDY 


AIM:  Pendle  Hill  provides  an 
opportunity  for  quiet  thought 
and  thorough  study  of  fundamen- 
tal issues.  Its  object  is  to  help 
men  and  women  to  do  their  own 
thinking  under  sympathetic  guid- 
ance and  to  prepare  themselves 
for  more  worthwhile  service. 

METHOD:  Students  live 
together  in  an  intimate  life,  shar- 
ing household  tasks,  spiritual 
experiences  and  intellectual  pur- 
suits. Courses  are  offered  of  grad- 
uate standard  on  such  subjects  as 
mystical  religion,  social  and 
international  questions,  the 
meaning  of  Jesus  for  today,  and 
scientific  humanism  in  relation 
to  Christian  thought.  The  cours- 
es are  shaped  as  the  class  pro- 
ceeds through  discussion  and  on 
the  lines  of  interest  in  the  group. 
The  point  of  view  is  that  of  a 
joint  seeking  of  light  and  truth. 

PERSONNEL:  The  Director  of 
Studies  is  Dr.  Henry  T.  Hodgkin,  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Fellowship  of 
Reconciliation.  Dr.  H.B.  Sharman, 
well  known  for  his  work  on  New 
Testament  records;  Dr.  Rufus  M. 
Jones  and  Dr.  Douglas  V.  Steere 
of  Haverford;  Dr.  Henry  J. 
Cadbury  and  Dr.  Use  Forrest  of 
Bryn  Mawr,  and  George  M. 
Thomas  of  Swarthmore,  are  also 
lecturing  and  assisting  in  the 
direction  of  the  work. 


Main  House 


STUDENTS:  Students  are 
drawn  from  different  countries 
and  professions.  Graduation  from 
a college  or  its  equivalent  is  a 
condition  of  entrance.  It  is  desir- 
able for  students  to  have  under- 
taken some  work  which  may 
have  brought  them  into  touch 
with  actual  problems,  the  idea  of 
Pendle  Hill  being  to  relate  educa- 
tion and  religion  to  the  life  each 
one  has  to  face.  The  more  clearly  a 
student  appreciates  the  nature  of 
these,  the  larger  values  can  be 
obtained  from  Pendle  Hill. 

CREDITS:  The  school  gives  no 
degree  and  depends  on  the  inher- 
ent interest  of  the  work  and  the 
keenness  of  the  student  for  a 
high  standard  of  study.  In  special 
cases,  arrangements  may  be 
made,  where  other  institutions 
are  willing,  for  work  done  at 
Pendle  Hill  to  be  given  credit 
toward  their  degrees. 

FEES:  The  fee,  including  tuition, 
board  and  lodging  for  the  whole 
academic  year,  is  brought  to  the 
lowest  possible  figure  viz.:  $500.00 


Henry  T.  Hodgkin,  Director 
Marshall  L.  Shepard 
Pendle  Hill  Class  of  1930-31 


COURSE  OFFERINGS  1930-1931 


The  Life  of  Jesus 

Religion  in  the  Modern  World:  Problems  of  Thought 

Problems  of  International  Relations  & Industrial  Society 

Christian  Mysticism 

Principles  of  Social  Change 

Religious  Education 

The  Task  of  The  Society  of  Friends 

The  Old  Testament  in  the  Life  of  Today 


Henry  B.  Sharman 
Douglas  V.  Steere 
Henry  T.  Hodgkin 
Rufus . M.  Jones 
Homell  Hart 
Else  Lotz 

Henry  T.  Hodgkin 
Clarence  E.  Pickett 


“The  New  School"  organizing  committee,  1929 

STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE:  1929 


The  Society  of  Friends  along  with  other  Christian  bodies  is  facing  new 
and  perplexing  conditions  incident  to  scientific  and  industrial  develop- 
ment and  to  the  cultural  transition  of  our  day.  There  is  an  imperative 
demand  for  study  in  the  light  of  these  modem  movements  looking 
toward  increased  effectiveness  in  bearing  our  witness  to  the  central 
place  of  religion  in  life.  Failure  and  lethargy  in  adapting  ourselves  to 
this  new  world  are  already  threatening  our  continued  life  and  enlarging 
mission  to  the  world. 


Out  of  this  situation  there  is  emerging  a profound  concern  to  pro- 
vide a school  whose  primal  aim  should  be  to  enlist  and  prepare  young 
Friends  and  other  seekers  for  more  intelligent  and  powerful  service  in 
the  Society  of  Friends  and  in  the  Kingdom  of  God. 


The  object  of  the  school  is  to  meet  specific  training  needs  in  the 
field  of  social  and  religious  education  and  Quakerism,  such  as  the  need  in 
our  Friends’  schools  and  colleges  for  concerned  and  adequately  prepared 
teachers;  in  meetings  and  committees  for  creative  leadership;  in  peace 
and  international  service  for  informed  interpreters  of  Jesus'  way  of  love. 
The  initial  effort  contemplates  a graduate  course  of  one  or  two  years 
around  which  other  phases  of  the  task  may  grow  and  to  utilize  to  the  full 
the  facilities  already  available  at  Haverford,  Swarthmore  and  other  near- 
by institutions.  Courses  offered  at  the  Center  itself  in  so  far  as  is  possible 
will  receive  academic  credit  acceptable  in  colleges  and  universities.  Short 
course  provision  will  also  be  made.  Opportunity  will  be  offered  to  meet  in 
intimate  conference,  discussion  and  guidance  a number  of  the  leading 
scholars  and  prophets  of  the  Society  of  Friends  today. 


Learning  by  doing  is  a central  ideal  for  the  school.  It  is  hoped  that 
during  their  term  of  study  many  of  those  enrolled  will  assume  definite 
responsibility  in  some  service  capacity,  combining  practice  with  theory. 
The  curriculum  will  stress  experimentation,  the  scientific  method, 
the  putting  of  ideals  into  practice,  fieldwork  under  supervision. 
Preparation  for  a definite  vocation  thus  becomes  a feature  of 
the  undertaking. 

The  school  should  be  a center  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  inner  life  where  major  emphasis  is  placed  ^ 
upon  worship,  fellowship  and  service.  It  should 
afford  an  experiment  station  for  Quakerism  j 
where  processes  are  brought  under  review 
for  maintaining  and  enriching  spiritual 
life  in  the  individual  and  in  the 
group.  It  should  help  integrate  the 
various  bodies  of  Friends  in 
America.  It  should  foster  fel 
lowship  with  all  seekers. 
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JOHN  WOOLMAN  SCHOOL  the  only 
West  Coast  Friends  secondary  boarding 
school!  Simple  rural  living,  small  classes, 
work  program,  loving  community.  John 
Woolman  School,  13075  Woolman  Lane, 
Nevada  City,  CA  95959.  (916)  273-3183. 


Friends  Music  Camp,  4- week  summer 
program  for  ages  10-18  (2  weeks  only  is  an 
option  for  10-11  year  olds)  emphasizing 
musical  growth,  building  a caring  commu- 
nity, and  Quaker  values. 

To  request  camp  brochure  and  information, 
or — new  this  year — the  camp  video,  write 
FMC,  PO  Box  427,  Yellow  Springs,  OH 
45387.  Phone  (937)  767-1311  or  (937) 
767-1818.  FAX  (937)  767-2254.  E-mail: 


Friends  House  is  a multi-level  retirement  com- 
munity offering  independent  living  apartments  and 
houses,  an  assisted  care  living  facility,  skilled  nurs- 
ing and  an  adult  day  services  program  serving  resi- 
dents and  the  wider  Santa  Rosa  community.  Located 
in  Santa  Rosa,  Friends  House  is  easily  accessible  to 
San  Francisco,  the  Pacific  Coast,  redwood  forests, 
and  the  vineyards  of  Sonoma  and  Napa  counties. 
Friends  House  is  owned  and  operated  by  Friends 
Association  of  Services  for  the  Elderly  (FASE),  a 
California  not-for-profit  corporation.  The  facility  and 
Board  of  Directors  are  strongly  influenced  by  Quaker 
traditions.  The  welfare  and  growth  of  persons  within 
an  environment  which  stresses  independence  is 
highly  valued.  Tour  Friends  House  at  our  web  site  at 
www.friendshouse.org.  Friends  House,  684  Benicia 
Drive,  Santa  Rosa,  CA  95409  (707)  538-0152 


musicfmc@aol.com. 


Coming  to  DC?  Stay  with  Friends  on  Capitol  Hill.  WILLIAM  PENN  HOUSE,  a Quaker  Seminar  and 
Hospitality  Center  in  beautiful,  historic  townhouse,  is  located  five  blocks  east  of  the  U.S.  Capitol. 
Convenient  to  Union  Station  for  train  and  METRO  connections.  Shared  accommodations  including 
continental  breakfast,  for  groups,  individuals.  515  East  Capitol  Street,  SE,  Washington,  DC  20003.  E- 
mail:  dirpennhouse@pensnet.org.  Telephone:  (202)  543-5560  Fax:  (202)  543-3814. 


QUAKER  WRITERS  AND  Artists!  Read  Types  & Shadows,  the  exciting  newsletter  of 
the  Fellowship  of  Quakers  in  the  Arts.  FQA’s  goal:  “To  nurture  and  showcase  the  literary,  visual, 
musical,  and  performing  arts  within  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends,  for  purposes  of  Quaker  ex- 
pression, ministry,  witness,  and  outreach.  To  these  ends,  we  will  offer  spiritual,  practical,  and  finan- 
cial support  as  way  opens.”  Help  build  an  international  network  of  creative  support  and  celebration. 
Membership,  $20/year.  FQA,  Dept.  FB,  P.O.  Box  58565,  Philadelphia,  PA  19102.  E-mail: 
fqa@quaker.org.  Web:  http://www.quaker.org/fqa/index.html 


Concerned  Singles  Newsletter 

links  compatible,  socially  conscious  singles 
who  care  about  peace,  social  justice,  racism, 
gender  equality,  and  the  health  of  the  planet. 
Nationwide  and  Canada.  All  ages.  Since  1984. 
Free  sample:^  Box  444-FB,  Lenox  Dale,  MA 
01242.  8 (413)  445-6309  orH  http://www. 
concemedsmgles.com 


‘There  is  that  of  God  in  every  person. 
All  human  beings,  regardless  of  relig- 
ious beliefs,  have  the  ability  of  un medi- 
ated spiritual  communion  and  relation- 
ship with  the  transcendent  Divine  that 
is  immanent  within.  ” 

For  subscriptions  and  information,  write: 
Quaker  Universalist  Fellowship,  206  Shady 
Ln,  Lexington,  KY,  40503  or  E-mail 
QUF@ot.com. 


QUAKER  HERITAGE  SHOWCASE 
Visit  our  Web  Site  for  GIFT  ITEMS 
www.store.yahoo.com/quakerheritage 


Resident  Friend:  Orange  Grove  Monthly 
Meeting  in  Pasadena,  CA,  beginning  mid- 
summer, 2000.  If  interested,  please  contact 
Ann  Harwood,  2235  Loma  Vista  PI,  Los 
Angeles,  CA  90039.  Phone  (323)  660- 
1771.  E-mail  aharwood@earthlink.net. 


Program  Feasibility  Analyst:  American  Friends  Search  Committee  seeks 
Program  Feasibility  Analyst  to  live  on  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  (SD)  one  year 
to  listen,  promote  understanding,  determine  and  define  program.  Send  resume 
to,  AFSC,  PR  Search,  4211  Grand  Ave.,  Des  Moines,  IA  50312.  Fax:  515- 
274-2003,  Ecranke@afsc.org. 


Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center:  Personal  retreats,  family  reun- 
ions, weddings,  retreats,  and  our  own  schedule  of  Quaker  Programs. 
Among  the  Redwoods,  near  Santa  Cruz,  CA.  831/336-8333,  http:// 
www.quakercenter.org. 


Fellowship  of  Quakers  in  the  Arts,  Western  Region  - Come  gather  in 
Flagstaff,  Arizona,  June  23-25,  2000  for  a weekend  of  artistic  fellow- 
ship. Bring  a drum.  Contact  Julie  Ralls,  620  Begonia  Ave.,  Corona  del 
Mar,  CA,  92625,  949-673-3134  or  JRALLS7959@aol.com  for  more  info. 


Yearly  & Quarterly  Meeting  Calendar 

April 

♦ 14  - 16  “Passing  It  On:  Can  Quakerism  be  Taught?”  Jim  Anderson, 
Carin  Anderson,  and  Janet  Leslie.  Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center. 

♦ 28-30.  Pacific  Northwest  Quarterly  Meeting  Gathering  at  Lazy 
F Ranch  and  Retreat  Center  at  Ellensburg,  WA. 

May 

♦ 7.  Southern  California  Quarterly  Meeting.  La  Jolla  Meeting. 

♦ 13-14  Willamette  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Sky  Camp. 

June 

♦ 2-4.  The  Annual  Silent  Retreat.  Susan  Murphy.  An  extended  experi- 
ence of  Quaker  meeting  for  worship.  Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center. 

♦ 8-11.  Pacific  Northwest  Quaker  Women’s  Theology  Confer- 
ence. Camp  Menucha  (near  Portland,  Oregon). 

♦ 14-19  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting.  Ft.  Lewis  College,  Du- 
rango, Colorado. 

♦ 18-25.  Quaker  Camp.  Mimi  and  Alan  Edgar.  A week  for  friends 
in  the  5th-7th  grades.  Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center 

♦ 23-25.  Friends  Association  of  Higher  Education,  Earlham  Col- 
lege. 

♦ 24-27.  SCQM/AFSC  Environmental  Project  at  Catalina  Island. 

♦ 24-30.  QVSWN  Training/Consulation.  Earlham  College. 

♦ 30-Jul  6.  “Art  and  the  Spirit.”  Joan  Rawles-Davis  and  Lor  Lar- 
sen. Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center 


available 
from  the 


Friends 

General 

Conference 

Bookstore 

1216  Arch  Street,  2B 
Philadelphia,  PA  19107 


Fostering  Vital  Friends 
Meetings:  A Handbook  for 
Working  with  Quaker  Meetings 
by  Jan  Greene  & Marty  Walton 
Growing  from  the  common 
purpose  of  nurturing  and 
encouraging  meetings,  Fostering 
Vital  Friends  Meetings  assembles 
the  collected  wisdom  of  many 
years  of  Friends  extensive  work 
among  unprogrammed  meetings. 
This  handbook  provides  carefully  seasoned  guidelines, 
tools  and  exercises  that  any  meeting  can  use  to 
strengthen  its  Quaker  practice.  The  authors  distilled 
eight  years  of  notes,  interviews  and  resources 
assembled  by  field  workers  into  a concise  and  user- 
friendly  manual.  Sections  detail  who,  what,  how  and 
why  people  can  be  about  the  work  of  fostering  vitality 
in  Friends  meetings  everywhere. 

FGC,  1999,  128  pp.,  paperback  $12.00 


For  a free  2000  catalog 
or  to  order,  call: 

1-800-966-4556 

e-mail: 

bodkstoreG/’fgcquaker.org 

Now  order 
through  the  web! 

www.quakerbooks.org 


Fostering  Vital  Friends  Meetings  (Part  Two): 

Resources  for  Working  with  Quaker  Meetings 
comp,  by  Jan  Greene  & Marty  Walton 
A compilation  of  materials  gathered  from  religious 
education  teachers  and  field  secretaries  for  use  by 
meetings  to  bring  out  the  best  possible  learning  on  a 
wide  variety  of  topics  ranging  from  ministry  to 
diversity,  from  reconciliation  to  reading  lists.  Available 
in  a three-ring  binder  for  easy  duplication  (also  on-line 
in  an  easy-to-use-as-needed  format). 

FGC,  1 999, 397  pp„  looseleaf  $25.00 
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A Western  Quaker  Reader  Is  Coming  Soon! 


“The  most  important  event  in  modern  Quaker  history  in  America... .” 

This  is  how  Howard  Brinton  (founder  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Association  and  author  of  Friends 
For  300  Fears)  described  the  evolution  of  the  independent  Quaker  movement  and  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting.  A Western  Quaker  Reader  provides  vivid,  first-person  testimonies  by  Friends  in- 
volved in  the  “reinvention”  of  Quakerism  in  the  Western  USA  from  the  1930s  through  the  pres- 
ent. 

This  is  the  first  historical  work  about  Western  Quakerism  written  from  the  viewpoint  of 
‘independent”  Friends,  and  the  only  one  that  describes  the  development  of  Intermountain  and 
North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting — the  fastest  growing  Yearly  Meetings  in  the  USA. 

What  Friends  are  saying  about  A Western  Quaker  Reader : 


Howard  Brinton 
© Imogen  Cunningham  Trust 


“An  excellent  job  of  weaving  the  threads  of  the  western  experience  together  to  make  a cohesive  image  of  the  evolution  of 
Quakerism  in  the  west.  Readers  will  want  to  have  this  book  for  reference  as  well  as  for  sampling  the  essays  for  years  to 
come.” — Margaret  Bacon , author  of  Quiet  Rebels  and  many  other  books. 


“I  so  enjoyed  A Western  Quaker  Reader.  What  a trip  down  Memory  Lane!  You  have  captured  the  unique  flavor  of  Western 
Quakers  so  well  in  your  selections:  activist  mystics,  turning  up  everywhere,  always  being  inventive,  impatient  with  institu- 
tional structures  of  every  kind.  Thank  you  for  undertaking  this  project.” — Elise  Boulding,  author  of  Cultures  of  Peace:  The 
Hidden  Side  of  History  and  numerous  other  books  and  articles. 

“In  reading  the  accounts  of  various  Friends,  and  their  testimonies,  I am  sure  that  this  project  will  be  well  received.  You  and 
your  committee  are  to  be  congratulated  for  providing  a resource  for  future  as  well  as  for  present  generations  of  Friends,  not 
only  here  on  the  west  coast,  but  for  all  who  want  to  have  an  understanding  of  the  heart  and  mind  of  un-programmed 
Friends.” — David  LeShana,  author  of  Quakers  in  California  and  former  president  of  George  Fox  College. 


“A  good  effort  as  a documentary  history...”  Larry  Ingle,  author  of  Quakers  in  Conflict:  The  Hicksite  Reformation. 


e ~ — — — — ————————————— — — — — — — — — — — \ 

♦ Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting:  June  14-19  at  Ft.  Lewis  College,  Durango,  Colorado. 

♦ North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  : July  20-23  at  Oregon  State  University  in  Corvallis. 

♦ Pacific  Yearly  Meeting:  July  31-August  5 at  Mt  Madonna. 

c__ _ 


Gracia  Fay  Ellwood,  “Our  Animal  Kin”  3 

Tom  Farley,  “Are  Dogs  Allowed  in  Heaven?”  5 

Terry  MacKenzie,  “Different  Ways  of  Getting  A Meal”  (Poem)  and  Robert  Keeler,  “Thistles”  (Poem)  6 
.David  Chandler,  “The  L-Curve”  6 

Friendly  Responses  8 

Kurt  Lauren  de  Boer,  “Genesis  of  EarthLight ” 10 

Friendly  News  11 

miriam  berg,  “Is  Business  Meeting  an  Occasion  for  Worship?”  14 

Book  Review  and  “Any  Luck”  by  Chuck  Wallace  15 

Stan  Sead,  “Haunted  by  Quaker  Voices”  16 

Memorial  Minutes  17 

Calendar  19 
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